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Be no longer weary, weary, forth among the Hindus with a violence equal to that of Muhammadan 
L 4 aN 3 BR A ae Uv 3B 3B 9 Weary, weary of the world! fanaticism, It is remarkable, indeed, that the first Sipahi who shed the 
blood of his officer in this revolt was a Hindi. A common danger and 
Or if these shall fail to move thee, esprit de corps will hold these men together in what, even from the few cir- 
: Be the phantoms unpursued, t above detailed, must be seen by every one to be a Muhamma- 
LYRICS. Try a charm that will not fail thee | dan movement. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. When old age and grief assail thee— Yes! the Indian revolt is the great final struggle of the Mussulman to 
SHIP Try the charm of doing good. recover their ancient supremacy over the lands ruled by Akbar and Au- 
THE . Be no longer weak and weary, rangzeb. It is only as far as the army is concerned that the words of the 
A King, a Pope, and a Kaiser, By the storms of passion whirl’d ; Times’ correspondent are true, when he describes it as “ the last effort of 
And a Queen—most fair was she— Be no longer weary, weary, Hindiism to shake off the European influences by which it is invaded on 
Went sailing, sailing, sailing, Weary, weary of the world! all sides.” Hindtism was the frozen serpent in the fable, which was 
Over a sunny sea. grasped as a whip in the hands of the blind man, It needed the hot 
And amid them sat a beggar,— | Love is fleeting and uncertain, breath of Mabammadan fanaticism to give it life and energy to wound 
A churi of low degree ; ; And can hate where it adored ; the arm that wielded it. 

And they all went sailing, sailing, | Chase of glory wears the spirit, It is requisite to bear thisin mind, in order to comprehend what has 
Over the sunny sea. Fame not always follows merit, happened and is happening in India. Without some guide of this sort, 
Goodness is its own reward. the mind would be bewildered with the many strange features this revo- 
And the King said to the Kaiser, Be no longer weary, weary, lution presents. Is it possible that the indolent and idolatrous Hindd 
And his comrades fair and free, From thine happy summits hurl'd, can unite with the excitable Muslim, whose creed declares, ‘ war is en- 
« Let us turn adrift this beggar, Be no logger weary, weary, joined against the infidels, and the temptation to idolatry is more griev- 
This churl of low degree ; Weary, weary of the world! ous than to kill in the sacred mouths—kill them wherever you find them !” 
For he taints the balmy odours | Can it be that the disciples of the book should choose the worshippers of 
That blow to you and me, idols as allies against the followers of that Prophet of whom we read in 
As we travel,—sailing, sailing, THE REVOLT OF THE BENGAL ARMY. the Kiran. “ The angel said, O, Mary, verily God sendeth thee good 
Over the sunny sea. A month bas passed since we wrote of the Indian mutiny, and, mean-| tidings that thou shalt bear the Word, proceeding from Himself; bis 
“ The ship is mine,” said the beggar,— while, the shadows have deepened, the mutiny has become the revolt of | BAme shall be Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, honourable in this world 
That en oft =aeer~ gear, & great army, and it can no longer be said that “the people have held | ®"4 im the world to come, and one of those who approach near to the 
« Aheaooeibatemaliiine. allie aloof from the rebellion.” Strange, indeed, it would have been, if the | Presence of God ; and he shall speak unto men in the cradle, and when 

To ‘oo; isos aati a a fierce spirit of Islam had not stirred in the breasts of the followers of the - grown up ; and he shall be one of the righteous! 
iatmentioneeal aot Prophet, when rank after rank of our own Sipahis, with bayonets dyed in 0 have seen this enigma solved, and we understand it now. | The let- 
Ger vid of not, yen enna, the blood of their officers, were hastening to uphold the green flag that — of Indophilus furnish the clue, though he has forborne to draw the 
iaioaiaoniosues waves over Delhi. He must know little of India, and still less of the | inference. He displays to us the slumbering danger, the materials which 


} one electric spark, guided aright, would suffice to explode, and which, in 
And my name is Deara !’’ quoth he. — = er bre J the Tru . by! mane ae epee | their explosion, wend lay aeons in ruins He Pelle us that igno- 
P possible. Truc, in the time of our strength, many | pane and superstition rendered the minds of the native soldi 
a bigoted Muslim has pacified his conscience while serving the infidel, by | TACe 44 Fuperstition rende 2 native soldiers one vast 














LOVE AWEARY OF THE WORLD. transferring the reproach to destiny, or repeating the old saw, “Jiskd fag | ‘flammable mass, ready to be acted upon by the deceitful misrepresenta- 
Oh! my love is very lovely, uskd tegh,” : Whose the purse, his the sword ;” bat with every unite tions of any bold and crafty schemer, aud that, like a lava torrent, once 
In her mind all beauties dwell ; cloud of misfortune, there have been lightning-flashes of what would be- | ®t in motion, their fury would neither be stayed nor controlled. 
She is robed.in living splendour, fall us in the hour of our need. A heap of nitrous powder laid, fit for the tun, 
Grace and modesty attend her, The Kabul disasters showed how hot a fire of malevolence and bigotry bleh the enerk tical 
‘And I love her more than well. burned under the thin erust of allegiance to which we trusted. At that) Which the spark of political discontent knew how to kindle, and we, who 
But I’m weary, weary, weary, season of peril many officers had opportunities of discovering the truth. | vould have fenced off the danger, now start back amazed. 
To despair my sou hari’a ; One of General Nott’s staff, returning from the war, continued to wear| , Strange that Lord yep ow with all his prescience and political fore- 
I am weary, weary, 4 his Afghan dress as he traversed the north-west provinces, and his ac-| sight, should have been so blind to the quarter whence this blow has come, 
I am weary of ihe world! quaint with the languages and customs of the East disarmed suspi- His was no fatuous security, no arrogant belief in the perfection of his 
cion. He paseed thus through the neighbouring districts visit-| measures, and in the invuluerability of the government he bequeathed to 
She is kind to all about her, ing the chief places of resort, the mosques and every spot to which a tra- | bis successor. There seems even to have been vague consciousness of 
For her heart is pity's throne ; veller could be attached. Everywhere he heard the same avowal of ran- | *pproaching misfortune in bis last triumphant minute, when he laid down 
She has smiles for all men’s gladness, corous hate from the lips of the Muhammadans. At that very time | ¢ Sceptre. Hence the words :— 
She has tears for every sadness, another political officer, the writer of this article, was invited by Saiyid No pradent man, who has any knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
She le hast tous elene. Kardmat Ali, the friend of Arthur Conolly, to be nt at the great re- | ¢Ver venture to predict the maintenance of continued peace within our 
And I’m weary, weary, weary, ligious meeting of Mahammadans near Calcutta. Two thousand Muslims | Eastern possessions. Experieace—bas taught us that war from without, 
From a love-lit summit buri'd ; the hi ¢ througed the Imambérah, or Hall of Mourning, and | % rebellion from within. may at any time be roused against us in quarters 
I am weary, weary, weary, amo em were many of our native officers. In the costume of a Ma- where they were the least expected, and by the most feeble and unlikel 
I am weary of ihe world! ghul the European visitor passed unnoticed, and heard on all sides the | instruments. No man, therefore, can ever prudently hold forth the opi- 
eager and often-repeated hope that the star of the Ferimgis had set. nion of continued peace in Iudia. 
When my words are words of wisdom, There was not one of our native officials there who remembered the salt But having regard to the relation in which the Government of India 
All her spirits I can move ; he had eaten : that salt had, indeed, lost its savour. The smiling mask | *tands towards each of the several foreign powers around, I think it 
At my wit her eyes will glisten, had been laid aside in that secure assemblage of the faithful, and beneath —_ be safely said, that there seems to be no quarter from which’ for- 
But abe flies, ana will not listen, it apgenced 0 snow! of hatred end Getienes, rot ometnatg hs pep conech a pres A 
If I dare to speak of love. b being the leaven which leavens the whole mass of the Muhamma- | _. A few | on, follow the remarkable words, “ The position of the na- 
Oh! I’m weary, weary, weary, population in India, it cannot be matter of surprise that at the great tive soldier in India has long been such as to leave hardly any circum- 
By a storm of passions whirl’d ; cities, Delhi, Meerut, Agra, Cawnpore, Benares, and Lucknow, there has | Stance of his condition in need of improvement. 
I am weary, weary, weary, been a decided movement against us. Delhi, Lucknow, and Agra are for| _ And this is all that is recorded regarding that army from which in a 
1 am weary of the world! the present lost to us entirely ; the other three towns are only kept down few short months was to arise the most formidable danger that ever 
by the awe of our European troops. The kingdom of Oudh is one blaze threatened our empire in the East. Lord Dalhousie, at least, had no per- 
True, that there are others fairer— of rebellion. In no province have our tagiives been harder beset, or | C¢Ption of the direction whence the tempest was to come; so difficult is 
Fairer ?—No, that cannot be— more roughly entreated than there. At Hyderabad, in the Dekan, the it for one throned on the highest peaks of authority to know what gusts 
Yet some maids of equal beauty, stronghold of Mubammadanism in the south of {ndia, there has been a| °f popular opinion are raging beneath. It cannot he denied, too, that 
in soul and firm in duty, violent outburst, quenched only in blood, and quenched but for a time. | there was ground for confidence. A hundred years had rolled away since 
ay have kinder hearts than she. “Tell ua,” cried an impatient listener to the Friday sermon at the capi- the native army, constituted as it now is, lad fought and bled in our ser- 
Why, my heart, so weary, weary, tal of the Nizam, “Tell us how we may slaughter the infidel Feringis ; vice ; thousan of pensioners were spread throughout the most warlike 
To and fro by passion whirl’d ? this is the only thing to preach about, and ali we care to listen to.” In| Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, who, themselves and their fathers, 
Why 80 weary, weary, weary. a word, the spirit of Islam is roused throughout the length and breadth Afshen, Sikh, and Bere A yobig byte. A ayaew. 4 ro. ue the 
hy so weary of the world: ¢ ao Ne no one can tell in what unexpected quarter it may manifest ter had been nell ed The war tramp aon “a a. tort saat 4-3 
Were my love bat ng fancy, Hinduism, equally remorseless and malignant, is less energetic and de- | !@st note, eace rough those vast regions with uplifted cor- 
To —— Imi Lay — many, muniraiies. | poison is as deadly, but 7 is the poison - nucopia, shedding innumerable blessings on every side. We invite the 
But I’m doom’d to love undaly Toad, that under the cold : — history to mark this strange spectacle : a vast continent, vieing 
One who will not answer truly, Days and nights has on eno — — in — == popal as oes i“ absolute repose—a 
‘And who freezes when I bura ; Sweltered venom sleeping got. « ghty native army to ag! atten wwe | e oyelty, the discipline, 
And I’m weary, weary, weary, We have little comparatively to dread from the Hindi. The miscreant ae eane oo eee pe Mark the wena soon vega veal eo 
To despair my soul is burl’d ; Raja of Bithoor has, indeed, been the most savage of our ene- wabe, $8 6 tmement Chana tend GEOR of theta ©, wt) fe 
I am weary, w Nye pot hy jag ony aeapnagan Hal yy oubt disaffected ; but the other which even fiends might recoil ! aay coh Giclin Goe beheld in 
lam weary of the world! chiefs of the Mara are quiescent, or even friendly. Except in the mere stall seer 


this catastrophe a sigoal instance of Nemesis, They would have imagined 
_ case of continued success on the part of the rebels, there will, we hope, be 
i LOVERS = tasvenm ou We amr no ineithn eneneneth inst us. The RAjpat chivalry, the most for- some terrible crime to have evoked these Furies. It needed, however, no 








- 4 other Furies than the long-cherished hatred of the sons of Islam, and the 
Heart! take courage! ’tis not worthy — eet yt pel ow roused to ue oo eae blind security of our own Government, to bring about this change. 

For a woman’s scorn to pine : - poanens, th e oe 74 pets hots — " » how-| Look at that vast region, second in population, and third in extent among 
If her cold indifference wound thee, one. 0a a Been eee tn niet hale has revived, and the | the empires of the world, and bebold it swayed by a handful of forei 
There are remedies around thee — wages 1 — ich pepe <4 , like @ | not exceeding in number the inhibitants of one of its thousand provi 

For such malady as thine. a nye = oy ae ‘pohy’ 4 Bnd history of me | towns. Two hundred Englishmen to a million natives of Hindtstan was 
Be no longer weary, weary, fo ape gee. ton Seager Se rie" en off our yoke, and| the rate of our security. Forty thousand English soldiers were the 
sem ip tev. t summits hurl’d ; = country is, no doubt, revelling in its original anarchy and barbar-| strength on wish So ery to govern the two hundred millions of India, 

no longer w , Weary, and an army ip natives four hundred thousand strong. Can 

Weary, weary of ibe world! . Those Afric deserts stznight are double deserts grown. it be a matter of astonishment that, as they noted from the bu and 

But, viewed as a mass, the Hindi nations have not armed in this strug-| twenty great camps of their Presidency the paucity of English troops, the 
If thou must be loved by woman, gle. It is in the Bengal army alone that Hioddism, io om Brahb- | Sipahis of the Bengal army should have grown confident in their strength ? 

Seek again—the world is wide ; man influence, has displayed itself in a formidable light. — The Kabul massacre, the retreat from Af , taught them we were 
It is full of loving creatures, infantry regiments number 1,140 natives, of whom at least 800 are Hin-| not invincible. The battles on the Sutledge, the repulse of Chillianwalla, 
Fair in form, in mind, and features— dtis, and of these, again, a great part, from one-eighth to one-half, are | seemed to prove that a le tribe among the thousand races of 

Choose among them for thy bride. Br: the rest being Rajptits or other castes in complete subser- | could hold usin check. Thus a dangerous reliance on their prowess 
Be no longer weary, weary, vience to the priestly order. Hence, as was justly remarked some and their numbers grew up amongst the Sipahis of the vast army of Ben- 

To and fro by passion whirl’d : back by Colonel Hodgsoa, in his excellent pamphlet, “ The ment | gal. 

Be no longer , weary, wherein this state of things exists, is far less under the actual command| At this time the annexations, which formed the prominent feature of 

Weary, weary of the world !; and control of its British officers, than secretly ruled by the artful chi- | Lord Dalhousie’s policy, spread terror among the native princes. The 

canery of a native cabal. As now constituted, the native army presents | Panjab had in 1850 become a British province. Two years after, in 1852, 

Or if Love should lose thy favour, entirely the appearance of a favourite, cliqaed militia, chiefly composed | the kingdom of Pegu was wrested from Burmab. same year an 

the paths of honest fame, of Brahmins and Rajputs, who, in, are mostly oatives of the same pro- | a) tly insignificant circumstance paved the way for the Sipahi re- 
Parnassus’ summit hoary, vinces, and all imbued with similar — prejudices, and habits of | volt. 

Carve thy way by deeds of glory, thought. The villainy of one artful and influential malcontent, speci-| The 38th Bengal N.I. refused to march to Burmah. Its refractory spirit 

Write on History’s page thy name. ously cloaked under the guise of insulted religion or attack upon caste, | was condoned. The native army accepted the forbearance of the Gover- 
Be no 7 > becomes the staple stock of general grievance.” In these regiments, | nor General as proof of its own strength. It is certainly a 

To the de, then, fanned by the artful Brahmans, the flame of rebellion has burst | suggestive fact that that same regiment was two years after stationed at 
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Cawapore with the T4th, and that in its immediate vicinity were several 
regiments which have since been conspicuous ia the rebellion, The 38th 
and 74th were again together at Delhi in the ~~ of the present 
year, and were the first to join the mutineers from Meerut. It cannot be 
doubted, then, that so early as 1854 treason was already on feet, and that 
dethroned princes were even at that time tampering with our native soldiers. 
Such was tae danger gathering in the background, while to the eye all 
was fair and calm. 

So calm was everything, that it was now thought the fitting moment to 
add two other kingdoms to our empire. Of these, Nagpur equals in 
square miles England and Wales ; and Oudh, though of far less extent, is 
still almost as large as Bavaria, and is inhabited by five millions of the 
most warlike races of Hindustan. Yet not one bayonet was added to 
the ranks of our army, and the Government dismissed the subject with 
what seems rather an excuse for unfounded appreciation of the peril in- 
curred. “The probable temper of the army,” wrote the Court of Direc- 
tors, “a force computed on paper of some 60,000 men of all arms, on the 
announcement of a measure which threw a large proportion of them out 
of employment, and transferred the remainder to a new master, was na- 
turally a source of some anziely tous !!”’ : 

It must have seemed strange even to the Court of Directors that a king- 
dom like Oudb, with that “source of some anxiety,” an army of 60,000 
men, should pass from its native raler “ without the expenditure of a 
drop of blood, and almost without a murder.” Knowing the tenacity 
with which Muslims cling to the memory of their former supremacy, and 
their fanatical hatred of foreigners, as well as the light in which they 
viewed the Princes of Oudh as second only to the Emperor of Delhi, we 
might well wonder that not a sword was drawn in their defence, or a 
whisper of defiance breathed, The riddle is less perplexing, however, 
when we learn from the confession of Ali Nakki Kham, the Minister of 
the King of Oudh, that the counterstroke was already planned, and that 
these apparently contented victims were about to avenge themselves by 
ploughiog with our own heifer. 

The intrigues which brought about the revolt of our army were on the 
poiat of bearing fruit, and the very regiments marching into Oudh to 
occupy it for the Company had, we are assured, already received offers of 
superior pay from the deposed King, and had at least not spurned them, 
nor d i their tempters. In April, 1856, the King of Oudh arrived 
in Calcutta, and in the following month his mother, brother, and one of 
his sons sailed for England, as it was said, to plead his cause, but perhaps, 
in reality, to hide the intrigues on foot. A few months after, strange 

ominous reports of intended annexations reached [adia from England. 
In several Muhammadan towns there were frantic outbursts, in which 
European officers were killed or wounded. In one great city, placards 
were affixed in many places, declaring that the English had abandoned 
the path of justice, and calling upon all the faithful to rise and expel 
them. The year 1856 closed with the Persian expedition, and the reduc- 
tion of the English army in India by several regiments. The low tide 
was at its lowest ebb. We had prodigiously augmented our territory, 
and proportionably diminished our European strength. 

From Calcutta to the Sutledge, to over-awe territories containing 
269,989 square miles, under our direct rule, besides many great principa- 
lities of native chiefs, populated by one hundred millions of people, we 
had H.M.’s 53rd regiment at Calcutta, the 10th at Dinapore, the 32nd at 
Cawnpore, the 3rd Bengal European regiment at Agra, the Carabineers 
and 60th Rifles at Meerut, the Glst at erozepore, and three week regi- 
ments—H.M.’s 75th and the Ist and 2nd Fusiliers, out of sight and reck- 
cms in the hills, In other words, we undertook to control an empire 
equal in extent to Great Britain, Austria, and Bavaria, and a population 
outnumbering that of Great Britain, France, and Austria, with ten thou- 
sand Englishmen. But can the native army be fairly excluded from a 

loulation of the defi of the Bengal Presidency, antecedent to the 
revolt? It must be admitted that the Government had, up to the mo- 
ment of the outbreak, full coufidence in that vast army of 120,000 men, 
To them were committed the fortresses, the treasuries, the arsenals. Even 
that ancient city which, from world-old memories, and the presence of 
the living re ntative of the imperial Timour, is still to all Indians 
the capital of Hindustan—even that city, strengthened by European art, 
furnished with inexhaustible magazines, and filled with a population de- 
clared in every Government Minute to be hostile to our rule—even Delhi 
itself was entrusted wholly to the Sipahis. Such was the confidence of 
Government in the native army. We have learned that confidence car- 
ried too far begets perfidy. 

The  regery ear found the King of Oudh still at Calcutta, in close 

ximity, at least, to the deposed princes of Mysore (the children of 
ippoo,) and the Nawab of Murshedabad. the descendant of Muhammed 
Jafar, whom Clive raised to the viceroyalty of Bengal after the battle of 











ry. 

We are now describing events, and we do not stop to draw inferences. 
Things insignificant at one time may at another be of the greatest im- 
~ It was isely, then, at this moment that the Legislative Council 

India laws bearing in the t manner on Hindu supersti- 
tions, The Charak Puja, or “ swinging on hooks” in honour of 
the tutelary deity of Calcutta, and from whose name, the Kali, the name 
of the city of Calcutta—Kali Kot, “ The Fort of Kali,” is derived, was 

bited under severe penalties. Simultaneously, the first instance of 

re of widows, under an act just promulgated, took plave. 
The widowed daughter of Lakshman Dabei, the spiritual preceptor of the 
Raja of Krishnagarh, was remarried in the e of a throng of Brah- 
mans. In the north-west provinces a gious educational movement 
pr The Pundit Gopal Singh established two hundred schools for 
girls, at which 3,800 girls, one-tenth of them above the age of twenty, at- 
While exulting over the evidences of the rapid progress in civi- 

lization t India at this time, we cannot but see how fair a 
field was ng for intriguers who wished to operate on Hindu bigotry. 

Let these circumstances be viewed in connection with the extraordi- 
nary and most unfounded rumours of annexation with which the native 
press and the a pages Ge lower class in Calcutta now be- 
gan to teem, On 8th of January, a force of about 5,000 men, chiefl 
consisting of the United MAlwah Contingent, which has since all muti- 
nied, assembled at Mehidpur. From a letter of that date, quoted in the 
Homeward Mail, we take the following extract :—“ The natives, who are 
proverbially suspicious, seem to think that the force has been collected 
with some ulterior object,and a silly ramour is abroad that we are to march 
to Oudeyput in Rajputana.” Couple this with the subjoined extract from 
the Caleutia Morning Chronicle, quoted in the same paper :—* We hear it is 
the intention of government to make = reducti in the stipends of 
all the native princes. The King of Delhi is to have bis stipend reduced 
nearly 40 per cent., about 60,00,00 rupees per annum ; and the Nawab 
Nazim is to have his reduced 66 per cent., or from 120,00,000 rupees to 
40,00,000 rupees ; and the Killa of Moorshedabad is to be Cisseised, that 
is, deprived of its we, or other objectionable privileges, which have 
grea e 





y interfered with the due dispensation of justice, by becoming a 
r of refuge for dacoits, defaulters, &c., the same being harboured 
Wy the retainers, princes, beg and nobles of Moorshedabad. We have 
so heard, which, however, we do not believe, that it is the intention of 
government to locate H.H. the Nuwab of Moorshedabad in Dum-dum, 
and transform his palace into a college of some kind or other, most pro- 
bably into the Civil Eagineer College. It is supposed the government 
will be able, by overhauling treaties, pedigrees, &c., to reduce the 
amount given to state prisoners by about 275,00,000 rupeés per annum, 
and relieve itself in a great measure from its financial difticulties” 

Every day brought forth rumours similar to the above, in particular 
with re; to Rajputana, the reports being exactly such as a cabal to 
overthrow our rule would spread at sucha moment. These reports ema- 
nated in part from Calcutta, in part from England. At both places the 
Oadh family were on the alert. Is it possible to resist the inference? But 
there are r links in this chain of evidence. 

The Bengal Sipdbis had, as we have said, been tampered with for some 
time, perhaps years, by disaffected chiefs, and Hindu and Muslim zealots. 
The majority of these pr were natives of Oudh, and were dissatisfied 
with the annexation of that country. Whatever sciolists may say, we 
know from the highest authority, such as the Marquis of Hastings, who 
has left his opinion on record, and Colonel Sleeman, who, in his interest- 
ing work, “ bles and Recollections,” everywhere draws our att 








tridges they had always been in the habit of using were made by the low 
caste men, and therefore unclean, yet received without a thought of re- 
monstrance ; and, finally, that during the siege of Delhi, now going on, 
the mutineers have not forborne from using the very cartridges of which 





horror, of peakable wretched of dauntless heroism, will be nar- 
rated then! Amid such scenes as have been witnessed during the last 
four months in India, the mind grows callous to the sufferings of the 
body, and indifferent to death. The husband has slain his wife, the father 
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they feigned such abhorrence. The answer is, that the veneration of | has charged his trusted attendant to put his daughters to death, to save 


Hindus for the cow, and the Muhammadan detestion of the hog, are be- 
yond all dispute ; that a less infringement of caste prejudices had on for- 
mer occasions led to sanguinary outbreaks at Vellore ; that the attention 
of the Sipahishad probably never been drawn to the way in which the 


| 


them from a worse fate. Delicate ladies have toiled on afoot, without 
food or protection from the burning sun, over dreary scorching wastes and 
dangerous jungles. sometimes to meet a cruel and miserable death in the 
very place where they hoped for shelter and refuge. Lady Outram, a name 


former cartridges-paper was made; and, finally, that their use of the | which ought to stir every heart, was saved with difficulty from the 


Enfield cartridge at Delhi rests on the mere conjecture of individuals. 
It is farther to be remembered that a man in the exigencies of a siege, 
and to save his life, will do many things which he would obstinately re- 
fuse in cold blood, and without any pressing necessity. In short, the 
cartridge question was exactly one which, if dexterously handled, would 
give an insidious enemy the means of uniting Hindus and Musliméo 
against us, The fact that a gross violation of caste prejudices had been 
perpetrated could not be denied. It so happened, too, that the affront 
extended to the whole army, for from each regiment select men had been 
sent to practise with this very cartridge ; it only remained at this crisis, 
when the political atmosphere was charged with danger, to make the 


|cireumstance known. This is said to have been done in the most casual 


way : but those who know India are not to be so deceived. A Lascar re- 
quested a Braham Sipahi to give hima drink of water from his loté. or 
metal cup. The Brahman refused, and the Lascar taunted him with 
biting cartridges defiled with cows’ fat. On this the Brabman, borror- 
stricken, rushed among his d appealed to them for the truth. 
Inquiry was male, and the fact was established. 

n the face of this narrative, it must be pronounced that the Lascar 
was only the agent of some party in the back ground. A low caste man 
would not have asked a Brahman to supply him with water from his lota. 
If he had not himself aided in making the paper, he could not have 
known of the tallow: if he was himself implicated, he would not have 
incurred the risk of making this known without some better reason than 
momentary displeasure. Either, then, the Lascar was the emissary of 
a cabal, or the whole story is apocryphal, and the Sipahis gained this 
information in some other way; but in any case, most assuredly from 
designing sch 3. Thei diate effect, however, of the discovery was 
terrible. It was made on the 19th of January; on the 24th the tele- 
graph office of Barrackpore was burned down, and from that moment in- 
cendiarism and mutiny became continuous, At the above station were 
four native regiments ; the 2d Grenadiers, the 34th, the 43rd Light In- 
fantry, and the 70th N.1.; inall about 5,000 men. Between Calcutta and 
Dinapore, a distance of four hundred and eleven miles, there was but one 
European regiment, one wing garrisoning Fort William, the other wing 
seven miles offat Dumdum. The absolute want of European soldiers ia 
the other provinces up to the frontier of the Panjab has already been 
shown. Of the 1,662 officers belonging to the seventy-four regiments of 
Native Infantry, 779, or nearly one-half, were absent on leave, or staff 
employ. In the ten cavalry regiments, there were no less than forty-six 
appointments unfilled up. It is impossible to conceive any state of 
things more favourable for an insurrection. That event was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and nothing but the proverbial hesitation and want of secrecy 
and unanimity among conspirators, prevented a massacre such as has not 
been since Mithridates issued his celebrated mandate from Pergamos to 
| all Roman citizens. 

tis a significant fact thaton the 29th of January, the King of Oudh 
protested against the surveillance of a European officer, Major Herbert, 
who had been appointed to control his movements. 

In the middle of February, the disaffection at Barrackpore had as- 
sumed so menacing an aspect that General Hearsey, who commanded 
the Presidency Division, harangued the troops at that station, to the 
effect that the government had no proselytizing intentions, and at the 
same time reported the state of affairs to the supreme authorities. But 
the season for harangues was past, the surge was now risen, and nothing 
but a powerful Euro force could have checked its fury. On the 
24th of February, a detachment of the 34th, N. I. arrived at Burhampore, 
a station four miles from Murshedabad, and communicated to the 19th 
N. I. the intentions of the Barrackpore Brigade, and the of the car- 
tridges. On the 25th, Colonel Mitchell, commanding the 19th, ordered a 
parade with blank cartridges for the next day. That night the regi- 
ment rose in mutiny, and only gave up their arms when the artillery and 
cavalry moved down on them. 

Two days after took place that circulation of wheaten cakes so myste- 
rious at the time, bat so intelligible now, which began at Cawn , set 
on foot it may be by the miscreant Rajé of Bithoor, and in a few days 
reached Allahabad and rolled throughout the N.W. provinces. To Alla- 
habad had gone the Raja of Benares, while Sindiah, the Raja of Gwalior, 
had come down to Calcutta. All the native princes in that part of India 
knew what was coming. Gulab Singh had sent intimation to the Gover- 
nor-General of the approaching rising. In Oudh it was evidently thought 
that the pear was ripe. On the 17th of February, Maulavi Sikander Shah 
publicly, and in arms, with armed followers, preached the Jihad, or, 
“ war against the infidels ;” and proclamations were found on his person 
calling on al! to throw off the English yoke. On the 8th of March, Mr. 
Boileau, Assistant Commissioner, was murdered by a desperado named 
Faz! Ali, at Gonda, not far from Lucknow. 

Meantime the Calcutta authorities (we except Lord Canning from the 
censure) were feeding the flame with one hand, and trying to extinguish 
it with the other. They resolved on disbanding the 19th regiment, N. 1, 
and brought up H. M.’s 84th on the 6th of March from Pegu, to over-awe 
the mutinous troops, till this impolitic measure, which wound send to all 
parts of the Presidency a thousand missionaries of revolt, could be exe- 
cuted. The very next day the Legislative Council sent up a Bill for im- 
proving the suburbs of Calcutta, which contained a clause for the sup- 
pression of native music at unseasonable hours—in other words, for stop- 
ping all native marriages, funerals, and religious processions, which are 
always accompanied by tom-toms and horns, and take place epg ow 
nicht, and at what would be termed by us “ sasensenstie hours.” rd 
eager - with great good sense, returned the Bill unsigned, with most 
jast strictures upon the offensive clause. Yet, very shortly after, Mr. 
Grant chose this critical moment to announce an Act —— polygamy t 

Incendiarism was now ripe at many stations, and on 24 ‘arch, 








a sipahi of the 34th, who wounded and would have slain Lieutenant 
Baugh, his adjutant, but for the timely aid of Shekh Paltu, the Mahbam- 
madan orderly, who saved his officer's life. The circumstances of this 
affair are well known, and the only new fact we have to mention is one 
highly disgraceful to the military secretary of Bengal, who is said to have 
severely censured General ay | for promoting the orderly. 

On 30th of March, the 19th N. I. reached Barasset, eight miles from 
Barrackpore, where they were to be disbanded. The same evening a de- 
putation from the 34th waited on them, and proposed to rise that very 
night, e the Europeans, who were unsuspicious, and sack Calcutta. 
The 19th refused, and their refusal saved the capital of Bengal from fire 
and sword ; the next day they were disbanded. 

The following month of April rolled floomily away iu fears by day, 
and fires and alarms by night. It was evident that the whole army was 
ripe for rebellion. On the 3rd of May, a mutiny of the troops at Lucknow 
was sup by the dauntless courage and ees! of Sir H. Lawrence. 
On the 10th occurred the outbreak at Meerat ; on the 11th the mutineers 
entered Delhi, and a terrible cry spread throughout India—the Bengal 
army had revolted. 

It is not our purpose to e the order of events farther. Enou 
has been said to show what a strange combination of circumstances 
voured the revolt. From that very fact encouragement may be drawn. 
If the rebels have made so little progress in the hour of our extreme 
weakness, how will they fare when they encounter our might? Still less 
would we descant on the hideous scenes of murder, rapine, and lust, which 
would make the most righteous cause infamous, and which stain rebellion 
and perfidy with a still more hellish dye. We would rather dwell on the 
patience, the generous abnegation of self, and heroic courage which our 
officers both military and civil, our countrymen and countrywomen have 
displayed in the midst of horrors almost without a parallel. 

“Dp h 








to the fact that the Sipahis were devotedly attached to their lands in 
Oudh, that they throve and prospered here, and that not one of them was 
ever known to cross the frontier and migrate into our territories, They 
looked with apprehension to the judicature of our courts, they were ex- 
asperated by the resumption of lands whose rightful ownership could not 
be established aioe law, the Brabmans and the Muslims feared prose- 
lytism, and the puts detested the surveillance on their families which 
our acts against infanticide enforce. 

Nevertheless old associations, the advantages of the service, the inte- 
rests of the pensioned and invalided Sipabis might have outweighed all 
other considerations, and the be pee might yet have been aftled ; but 
at this moment there occu one of those fatal accidents which 
amaze by their portentious inopportuneness. It has been said by some 
that the tallow of the Enfield cartridge paper was a mere pretext for mu- 
tiny—that the Sip4his in reality cared nothing about it—that the car- 








the ladies and the babes.” Yes! remember the last words 
of Annie Jennings, when dragged to a frightfal death ; “ I am not afraid 
to die—kill me if you will, but spare my poor father !’’ And remember 
the shot that answered that prayer in the sight of the agonized 
daughter. It has been thought a high proof a hai to advance 

nst hostile batteries at the head of gallant and faithful men ; how 
more heroic to stand like Robert Tucker, the magistrate of Fattebpore, 
when flight was possible, alone, amid blazing houses and yelling enemies, 
and perish rather than desert his post! 

To fight and die with loyal friends and followers is a small thing com- 
pared with the fortitude shown in lying down night after night alone with 
mutinous and murderous men, ready to dye their hands fa the blood 
their own officers, in leading them into battle without a symptom of dis- 
trust, like Power. Metcalfe, Palmer, and many other t youths, 








How wondrous will be the history of this great Sebellion, when time and 
the man are found to record it! What strange adventures, what tales of 


the first attempt at the assassination of an officer was made by Mangal Pandi. 








of | deur denied to most Eaglish hills from their descendin 





fiendish enemy, by her gallant son worthy of such a father, only to be im- 
prisoned in the Fort of Agra, where disease seems likely to anticipate the 
rebels in their deadly work. Seventy miles, without a halt, did Francis 
Outram carry his mother before him on horseback in their terrible flight. 
Twice she dropped off in a deep swoon, and it may be the pursuers almost 
reached their prey. 

Bat amid all these dangers few hearts have faltered. It is a glorious 
spectacle, as has been well remarked, two thousand English soldiers, with 
a few Sikh regiments, besieging the great city of Delhi, swarming with 
rebela, and repulsing every effort of the besieged. Equally glorious is 
Havelock’s advance, driving in utter rout before his thin column the 
masses of the euemy. In this wonderful picture there is no brighter spot 
than the defence of Lucknow. Ireland may well be proud of ber hero! 

We exult in hailing Sir Henry Lawrence as our countryman, and in 
placing him beside the Wellesleys, the Napiers, and those many other il- 

ustrious men whose memories gild this island. Tis career deserves to be 
here. 

Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, born in 1806, inherited military 
fame from Colonel Alexander William Lawrence, Governor of Up- 
per Castle, and distinguished for his — at the siege of Ser- 
ingapatam, of whom he was the elder son. Sir Henry’s mother was 
daughter of Captain Knox of the County of Donegal ; his wife, who died 
in 1854, was Honoria, youngest daughter of the Rev. George Marshall, 
Rector of Cardonagh ; his younger brother is the present Sir John Law- 
rence, K.C.B.. Chief Commissioner of the Panjab. The Londonderry dio- 
cesan school was the place of Sir Henry’s early education, and thence he 

assed to Addiscombe, where he obtained a commission in 1522 in the 
ngal artillery. He soon acquired a brilliant reputation, and, after 
being employed for a time in the Revenue Survey, was appointed assis- 
tant to the present Sir G. Clerk, the governor-general’s agent on the north- 
west frontier. He had now the political charge of the Sikh auxiliaries, 
who marched with General Pollock's army of retribution to Kabul in 1843. 
On the return of that army to India, Lord Ellenborough, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services, nominated him to the political charge of Nepaul. 
In 1845, on the breaking out of the Sikh war, he was summoned by Sir H. 
Hardinge to succeed Major George Broadfort in the important diplomatic 
post of Envoy at Lahore. After the battle of Sobraon he was made Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Regency, during the minority of Dhalip Singh. 
Obliged by his health to resign his duties for a time, be returned to Eng- 
land with Lord Hardinge, and was created a civil K.C.B. The rebellion 
of the Sikhs recalled him in haste to India, and he arrived in time to be 
present at the taking of Mooltan. He then joined Lord Gough, and was 
present at the final triumph of the battle of Gujarat. 

The Panjab being annexed, Sir Henry became President of the Lahore 
Administration under Lord Dalhousie, and displayed extraordia 
talent in that high post. In 1854 he was made full Colonel and A.D.C. 
to the Queen, and was shortly after appointed Governor-General’s Agent 
in Rajputana, and on the annexation of Oudh, Chief Commissioner ot 
that province. The astonishing apathy and fatuity of the government 
left him in that great and hostile country without a single Euro sol- 
dier, though he subsequently obtained a few hundred men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 32nd and some European 7 men from Cawnpore. On the 
3rd of May he repressed, by measures of the utmost vigour, an attempt 
at mutiny among the native When, however, the whole of Ro- 
hileund had risen, it was impossible to keep down the spirit of disaffection 
in Oudh. Sir Henry was shut up in the Fort of Lucknow, surrounded by 
thousands of rebel soldiers and the fanatical population of a great city. 
On the 4th of July he was returning triumphant from a successful sortie, 
with 200 men of the 32nd and some native artillery, when suddenly these 
latter opened fire with their guns upon the Europeans. In that murder- 
ous and unforseen attack eleven rs and sixty men were killed or 
disabled, and worse than all the heroic Lawrence was mortally wounded. 
He was carried iato the fort, and died of lock-jaw. His me shall 
live as long as the recollection of brave deeds is cherished. Nor is it his 
valour alone that will be remembered. On the hills between Simla and 
Umballa stands an asylum for the orphan children of European soldiers, 
founded by this good and gallant man. It must also be added that when 
these troubles began he was suffering form a cruel disease, and was about 
to visit England in the hope of recovering his health; but health and 
life itself were of little moment when weighed against his country’s good : 
he remained and died at his post. 

He has fallen, but there are thousands of strong hearts beating to 
avenge his death. England will find in her hour of danger and difficulty 
an unfaltering ally in this island. Let her seek on these shores for suc- 
cour, and she will gather to her aid thousands of stalwart Irishmen 
who will carry her flag to vic It is a proud thing that the first offer 
of a volunteer corps for service in India has been made from Ireland. 
The Tipperary Artillery Militia have led the way in proffering their vo- 
lantary services to maintain the honour of England, and avenge the suf- 
ferings of her sons and daughters in the East. This offer is doubly blessed 
as an expression of Ireland’s sympatby for England, and as refuting the 
slanderous sneer of a Continental paper that this war is not supported 
by the public voice. Sure are we that there are multitudes ready to re- 
spond to the call of more men for India. The sunshine of success will 
break out ere long, and it may be that out of this present terrible convual- 
sion a glad result will spring. These islands may be knit more closely 
together than heretofore by the attempted dismemberment of England 
and her greatest colony ; 


These be the hies of thy victory, 
These be thy Slee. conqueror over the past ! 
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WASTDALE HEAD. 

Wet-footed, weary, and with a mountain appetite, we, a reading party 
of four (from one of the Universities) arrived at Wastdale from the sea- 
coast, after midnight, and were directed to the little farm-house by its 
whiteness, and not by candle gleam. The good folks are not fashionable 
in those parts, and had all gone to bed. 

“Wow, wow, wow, wow!” cried the sheep-dog very shrilly, and add- 
ing something to himself against us in his throat, which we could not 
quite catch. “ Wow, wow, wow, wow!” bayed the deep-mouthed hound, 
who is fox-hunter, hare-hunter, and vermin-killer, ail in one, amongst the 
Cumberland fells. But neither of these woke their master. When we 
knocked at the door, however, a female servant opened one of those 
hinged panes which still do duty in the lake country for window sashes, 
and inquired what was our “ Wull ?” 

” Beds,” demanded the Readin pasty, with one voice. “Beds, and a 
supper ; we hope the house isn’t fa sy 

“ There is but one bed, sir,” replied the maiden, pityingly. 

“ We hope it’s a Bed of Ware!” ejaculated the party, piously. 

“T dinna ken,” rejoined she ; “ ’tis a mattrass bed, and holds, may be, 
two; but I'll wake the mistress.” 

, Good William Ritson of Wastdale Head and his wife are the last two 
rsoas in the world to make difficulties or to be pat out of temper. They 
th got up immediately, and, by their help and the maiden’s, a fire was 

kindled and bacon and eggs were oa the table in the pleasant eating- 

room beside the kitchen in an inconceivably short time. As for beer 
and spirits, such accommodation we well knew could not be there sup- 

lied, and we had alleviated that misfortune by bringing some with us 
rom the inn at the foot of Wastwater, besides which the milk was divine. 
Then, for sleeping, there were two beds after all ; and university men 
who will pedestrianise in out-of-the-way valleys after midnight must be 
content with indifferent lodging. Some visitors were to leave in the 
morning ; so, for the next night, the temptation of a oed apiece was of- 
fered to us. If acres of down, however, had been spread upon this occa- 
sion for our especial use, nove of us could possibly have slept sounder, 
nor—some of us—longer. 

I declare I was down-stairs the first, and had the first view of what is, 
without question, the finest valley in Eagland. The highest mountains 
which we boast of are all cl about its head, which forms the centre 
knot of the great mesh-work of the northern fella. Scawfell Pike, three 
thousand one hundred and sixty feet, is of course the loftiest ; but its 
giant companions, Yewbarrow, Kirkfell, and the Pillar, are very little 
short of it: while all of them are invested with a certain savage gran- 


pe’ dicularly, into the valley, and being composed entirely of crags 
without any turf. Great Gable, however, 4 an exception to this; one 
tide of its huge pyramid being an enormous steep of a looking 
very tempting and even easy to the climber—uatil he begins to climb. 
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The lake is dark and terrible enough, and its far-famed rainbow-coloured appends this note—“ We advise these people to read Walkings Diction- | the sixteenth century. The effect may be somewhat incongruous, but it 


ees are very bad, although not impossible walking ; but the view is 
flat in that dizeotion, and 4 inferior to that up Wastdale Head. This | 
valley has the appearance of a complete cul-de-sac from the enormous | 
height of its passes ; and, in truth, we were so happy in it, that we should | 
have scarcely cared had there been no way out of it. The pass to Ea- 
nerdale—not that of Black Sail, which is Piccadilly compared to it, but 
the Dalesmen’s Pass—looks just like two or three thousand feet of wall. 
After the trout was eaten—which is caught in greater numbers here, per- 
haps, than anywhere in the north country—and the eggs and bacon | 
(again), and the oat-cake, and the excellent honey, we started to spend | 
our day in Wastdale. s , 

The hamlet, consisting of five houses, is six miles from the little vil- 
lage of Strands, and about three times that distance, even across the fells, 
from anything like a town ; but it is not behind hand in civilisation. | 
There is a church—less, jaar 1 than any church save those upon mantel- | 
pieces, with a slit in the roof for missionary coppers—and a school-house 
smaller still. ; 
simple honesty such as no occasion can bestow, laments that he is no 
“ scholard”’ bimself, allowing that he should not get on very well with- | 
out his gude wife’s larning ; but the next generation is erudite enough. | 
Upon seeing an apparition afar off, of a person in a black coat—a rare 
bird in such a place, and like unto a black swan—we asked of a native 
what it might mean. “ Yon’s priest!” was the reply ; that old designa- | 
tion still clinging to the clergy in these out-of-the-way fell parishes. 

It was not the first visit of two of our ey to Wastdale, so we took | 
our way towards Pease Gill, under Scawfell Pike, without any hesitation. | 
The guide-books of the lake district place the highest waterfall upon 
Buttermere, and call it one hundred and sixty feet ; but it is _ that 
their authors never saw Greta Forces ; they fall down from those roof- | 


| William Ritson is very particular in denying us this luxury since an in” | 


ary.”” One peculiarity of all writers in Visitors’ Books is, that they tell 
us where they were yesterday, and where they are going to-morrow, with 
the most elaborate distinctnece. as though they were playing some game 
of Follow-my-Leader with the universal tourist. It is extremely rare to 
—— undetailed a statement of a gentleman's movements as the fol- 
owing: 

“Mr. R., upon his return after a protracted tour to the Hampshire 
Lowlands.” Whereupon the censor who always haunts works of this 
kind inquires pertinently, “ where are the Hampshire Highlands?” 
This gentleman has all the severity, if not the acuteness, of a Croker. 
At the conclusion of some lines beginning— 

Oh, happy day that fix’d our choice 
To come and see this beautiful place. 


is at least more piquant than dressing the said Greek and Roman up in 
the white waistcoat and kerseymere trousers of a modern literary mag- 
nate of the university of Cambridge. 

Our commentator has just laid down the seventeenth folio, which he 
has opened within the last hour, and taken up the eighteenth. It is won- 
derful how the man matches with his folio. ‘The same massiveness, the 
same intensity, the same dusty respectability and uncompromising fixity 
of form ; both of them look as if they could never shut when they were 
once open, and never open when they were once shut. The ancients had 
their golden, their silver, and their iron age ; with still more justice, the 


| moderns might have their folio, their quarto, and their octavo age. The 
| present is eminently an octavo case—octavo in its habits, forms, and 


fashions. Our successors will very probably be duodecimos. But the 


he writes, “ Extract from Shakespeare, Milton, or some other swell, we "old commentator is eminently a folio; be looks as if anything emaller 
suppose.” Where a learned tourist has chosen to sign his name in’ He-| would be crushed under his ponderous fingers—as if it would be lost in 
brew or in Arabic, he notes, “ This man is a suob for his pains ;” and | the immensity of matter, physical and intellectual, which he is gathering 


you snob.” Here again, where W. and N. informs us that they “ walked | 


William Ritson, who has much natural cleverness, snd @ | thereupon a second critic, more satirical still, rejoins, “ Don’t be jealous, | “ound him. 


Our echolar, once seated amongst his folios, looks as if he never could 


over from Keswick, cum equus, were much pleased with the scenery and | rise again ; but he looks round with an unexpected vivacity at the tall 


the lamb chops ; and washed in the stream behind the house.”” Number 
One remarks, “ Bad Latin,” as information to the illiterate ; but upon 
the whole he prefers to confine himself to writing the words “ Shut up!’ 
— he considers a visitor’s remarks have exceeded their proper | 
imit. 

Almost everybody laments the want of beer at Westdale Head. Poor | 
famous exciseman, pretending to faint, in order to get a drop of malt li-| 
quor out of him, informed against his host, and got him fined twenty | 
pounds ; one person even bewails the lack of beer in immortal verse, or 
verses : 


less, rocky grandeurs yonder, which bold Professor Wilson calls “ the de- | verses 


vil’s suite of show apartmeuts in Scawfell,”’ that really (now he has men- | 
tioned it) have very much an appearance of that kind, and there were | 
six gentlemen ushers of his—ravens—in his outer chambers during the 
whole of our visit. , 

“ Now, don’t—don’t be a fool!” cried the rest of us, while Hotspur 
would come down the shelving tongue which separates these two roaring 
ghylis that take their dreadful leaps upon either hand. I, for my part, 
could not look at him ; he never could get over that neck of land where 
it narrows between the abysms, I felt sure, slippery as it was with recent 
rains, and affording only one huge stone for a certain footing. He was 
nearing it, I knew, from my friends’ silence. bere | a sharp cry arose, 
and the sound of a heavy body falling, striking as it fell against the rocks, 
and so into the torrent. y knees were loosened, my brain whirled 
round and round, and I felt positively sick with horror. 

“ Jim-a-long-a-Josey !” hollaed Hotspur, from a place of safety, and by 
way of encouragement to the bounding stone. He had but just touched 
this reliable-looking monster with his foot when it served him that trick, 
and he had had to creep down backwards upon hands and knees over 
the difficult spot. However, this incident suggested to us one of the 
most glorious pleasures which I ever experienced ; an enjoyment which 
not the metropolis of the world could have afforded us, and, indeed, few 
places in England so well as Wastdale Head. Passing on to Pease Gill, 
close by where the ravine is many hundred feet sheer, and the torrent fills 
up the gully under a huge natural archway, we took up our station a 
long distance up the — side leading to the chasm, and using indiscri- 
minately our sticks and legs for screws, loosened the mightiest stones 
from their moist beds, and set them rolling. It was hard work enough | 
with the very large ones, it is true ; but what a rich es The 
huge mass set on end first revolves slowly, then faster, then faster, then 
bounds, then leaps like a very antelope, leaps higher and broader, setting 
this and that boulder, almost as large as itself, in motion likewise, lead- 
ing a great army of boulders, b ing and splitting, to the very edge of 
pend try mn then springing right out into space—and hark !—perhaps 
crashing on some unseen projection, and rendering the very fibres of the 
rock, or falling, after a long silence, plomb into the centre of the abysm 
—into the depths of the mountain-stream. 

At first we were too drunk with the new wine to proceed scientifically ; 
it was grand enough to deafen ourselves with the sullen echoes which we 
forced out of grey Scawfell, to lieten to that solemnest of sounds, the 
“ noise of rucks thrown down” a steep place into the void ; but presently 
we went about the matter more designedly ; we began to calculate to a 
tolerable nicety what road these terrible fellows would travel, what track 
they would lay bare and ruinous upon their pitiless way, and the sight 
of the destruction which they wrought at random set us upon more ra- 
vage and better planned; upon the verge of the precipices were many 
trees of various hardy kinds, but chiefly mountain ashes, growing out, 
some quite horizontally, some at an inclination with their tops, and part 
of their trunks e to us; we directed our natural artillery for the 
especial destruction of these beautiful gifts of nature, the only peaceful 
features of the rugged scene ; of one at a time of course, and I am 
ashamed to say that we killed two of them upon the spot, and left a third 
in an almost hopeless condition. It took a very long time, however, to 
accomplish this ; the missiles sometimes missed their marks altogether, or 

a branch or two off, as though they had been cut with a knife, or 
leapt right over the very tree-top with too high a range ; or, using up all 
our shot and shell in that particular battery, we had often to bring our 
material from a distance, and with the greatest labour ; but we enjoyed 
ourselves at it most thorougbly, nor can I imagine a more poetical and 
fitting means of defending one’s native land than these similar weapons 
which the Tyrolese provided for their Austrian invaders. 

“T rather wish there were a few Austrians in Pease Gill to-day,” 
cried one of us. 

“ T should rather prefer Russians,” said another. 

“ If I could be sure of the right men,” quoth Hotspur, setting, with 
his foot, half a hill in motion as he spoke, “ I should like it to be choke 
fall of Delhi Sepoys.” 

Bat, for my part, | thought killing the mountain ashes was bad enough. 
It gave us a tremendous appetite for the trout and fowls, and broiled 
ham and eggs (again), when we got home (home is just the word for that 
clean and pleasant farmhouse, with all its pleasant inmates anxious to do 
their best to please); and after dinner, before the sports began, which 
take place in Wastdale upon most evenings, I felt inclined to sit a little 
with a cigar and read. 

The things most wanted bere, however, where it sometimes rains, are 
books, nor did I chance to find one, with the exception of a Shepherd’s 
Guide. This is a large, pictorial work, and promises very well upon first 
appearance, but from every wood-cut having the same subject—a — 
—and all the letter-press treating solely of the different marks by whic’ 
the ownership of stray wanderers may be discovered, the volume is on 
the whole monotonous. To an unpastural student, indeed, its informa- 
tion is even unintelligible. “ Twinters are generally redded,”’ says the 
Guide, but how am I to know that this means that two-year-olds have a 
red mark across them, or how should I recognise these nice distinctions 
if I met with a stray mutton in my field, “ crop 

bitted far, a pop on the bead, and another at tail head, ritted, and 
with two red strokes down both shoulders.” Putting this work aside I, 
therefore, asked for the Visitor's Book, which is, of course, kept every- 
where in the Lake District. I wanted it chiefly for its poetry, having re- 
cently committed to memory a pleasing stanza (forming the whole 
poem), written at the Swan Inn at Grasmere, and hoping to find some- 
thing similar by the same author ; the lines ran thus: 
Where lake and mountain lay in sweet unite, 
And Terra yields to many a spreading tear ; 











near ear, upper key 


clouds adorn each swelling height, 
And form the neighbourhood we call Grasmere. 
Besides this lar tation, I confess I like dipping into a Vi- 
sitor’s Book. One reads in it the name, perhaps, of some friend, and 


the knowledge that he too has enjoyed the scenes in which weare de- 
lighting is very pleasant: or our own name, perbaps, occurs in it writ- 


ten years and years under different circumstances, when we were 
ounger, but not Uther either, which is a consoling reflection, and even 
f our condition is for the worse, the memory of the days that 


are no more, though sad, is always sweet. 

There is not a great deal of poetry in the Wastdale volume, not even 
of those huge extracts from the Excursion which embellish most of these 
books in Lakeland, and of the original verses I am afraid these are the 


The vehicles here are rather scarce, 
There is not even a one-horse hearse ; 
Bat Willy Ritson’s a merry old chap, 
And knows all the country without a map. 
ta sayeuy tp Stameteeen of oe meh tation, bar epee ae 
anyway our , but a ookin 
farther into the book, the cou spend 0b tee enms enaneatien tea. ° 
“ James 8., John S., and Miss J., were conveyed over Sty Head Pass 
by an experienced guide,” they write; a statement which certainly 
conte cary Mghly Sir Geo veless hemenr of the north country dales- 
men. Some ive us to understand that they are “ upon a 


There was a farm house at Wastdale, 
Where the one thing they wanted was ale ; 
You could have milk and water, 
But not ale and porter, 

At that snug little house at Wastdale. 
But there are weak brethren, too, upon the other side of the question, 
who, in soberest prose, “ are glad to find a village without a public-house 
in it, yet affording such good entertainment for man and horse.” 
The best of all the remarks, perhaps, and the most to the purpose is 
that of Joseph W., Liverpool, who informs us that “ Parties at a loss for 
a bell in the parlour, will find the attendant tractable when whistled on!” 
With which the Visitors’ Book conclades, 
Towards evening the whole population—about thirty souls—repaired 
to a small green field in the centre of the vast mountain amphitheatre, to 
take part in, or be spectators of the games. There was a great deal of 
good practice wrestling, and we ourselves were Very good-naturedly ini- 
tiated by the Wastdale youth in the seven scientific ways of being thrown. 
Young Jobn Ritson took us all—one down another come on—and felled 
us all very satisfactorily. He is a rising athlete in those parts, and ex- 
hibited to us several belts he had gained at various neighbouring meetings, 
of which his father seemed to be to the full as proud ashe. Jumping, too, 
we had, of a rare kind, the performers starting with a couple of huge 
stones, which they cast from them just as they made their spring, in order 
to give them an extra impetus; and we also had jumping on all fours,— 
an importation into Wastdale of our own, and one whieh very much de- 
lighted the aborigines. 
Not till the giant shadows of the Western Fells had started across the 
little field, and presently filled all the vale with gloom, did we leave that 
merry scene, which was undisfigured by drunkenness or quarrel ; then, 
gladly vacating our stately parlour, we joined the good folks in the kit- 
chen for the remainder of the evening, with their pipes and—tea. Ver: 
pleasant hearing were the tales William Ritson told us of beck and fell, 
new and interesting of themselves, and not the less attractive because now 
and then we were obliged to ask the meaning of a term or two—better 
Saxon than we Southerners knew how tospeak. He told us many astory 











through storm and darkness, down to Wastdale Head, transformed to 


stations on the Pikes, one upon each side, so that they mi 
quarters with the wind ; but in later times, the soldiers lived below, and 
only climbed to their eyrie in the daytime ; one of whom, by long cus- 
tom, was wont to ascend those three steep cragset miles in sixty minutes, 
and to descend in forty. Years ago, a sergeant, who had been employed 
here upon survey, and had marked how solitary a spot the hamlet was, 
deserting from his regiment afterwards, came to this lone valley with wife 
and child, and dwelt there for a great space of time, after which he lei- 
surely crossed the seas. 

Then we had descriptions—such as I have sometimes read in old books 
of pastimes—of fox and hare-hunting among the fells. and in particular 
of hunting the sweetmeart, which is a sort of polecat without the unplea- 
sant smell. Best of all, perhaps, were the incidents of mountain travel in 
the winter times. How statesmen—that is, small farmers, such as Ritson 
himself—and shepherds had alike to explore the perilous icy fells for 
sheep, cragfast or injured ; and still more how, when one of their small 
society was missing, or behind his expected time, the whole dale would 
eally out with lights, and searching for him diligently over these inhos- 
pitable hills, nor often fail to find him. 

* Surely,” said we, “ if a man fell down Peaee Gill, or any such place, 
it would be useless enough to go to look for him.” 

“ Nay, but,” said William, “one of our folk did fall there, when I was 
a young chap, and I helped to fetch him home.” 

The poor fellow had set off to look after his sheep upon Scawfell, and 
did not return at evening ; therefore, four men, his neighbours in the 
scriptural sense, turned out into the snow and night with lanterns, and 

ed his foot-marks up the very beckside we had gone that morning. 
and along the shelving bank bordering the chasm, at the brink of whic’ 
the footmarks ceased. Then they knew he had fallen over, and must 
needs be a dead man ; but still retracing their steps a little, they strug- 
gled i the icy beck until they found spots of blood upon it, and blood 
upon the snow, and soon the man himself, insensible, and with fractured 
skull, but not without breath ; his iron boot-heel had caught in a cleft as 
he descended, and, though torn right off from the sole, had greatly broken 
his fall. The four men got a ladder, carried him home, as if upon a bier, 
and sent some sixteen miles or so for the nearest doctor. The life of the 
man was saved, so that he lived ten years afterwards, although such had 
been the shock that he was never rightly “ hissell” any more. 





THE OLD COMMENTATOR. 
To see the old commentator in situ, we must go back a good way. He 
is sitting in his high-backed oaken arm-chair ; the table before him is a 
low one, that the pile of books which he is in the habit of placing on it 


at his work. He bas an old fur-cap upon his head, and an old far-coat 
upon his shoulders. Both are dusty and worn ; but both the dust and 
wearing have something great and venerable about them, like those u 
on an old well-read classic of the sixteenth century. His brow is brought 
down far over his eyes by constant study, and his face is full of lines ; 
but they are the lines of toil, not of care or thought. Care he has scarcely 
known ; and he has had too much to do with thoughts of others, to 
have much call for thoughts of his own: hence his cheeks retain their 
= his features and limbs their power and elasticity. His look 
fixed and steady, but not bright. natural -humour of his 
mouth has been twiste into a kind of fierce doctorial defiance, arising 
from the perpetual warfare in which he passes his life. As he looks up 
from the ponderous old folio, of which he appears to have mastered six 
pages in as many minutes, he presents to you one of those rude massive 
faceswhich Rembrandt loved to paint, and even Vandyck, that 
artist of kings and senators, could transfer to canvas, with an energy 
which he did not always exercise in the case of more dignified person- 


I must confess a peculiar fancy for the works of the old commentator, 
all the more that he is so utterly gone out of fashion. I am told that his 
observations on the classics are not what literary slang choores to call 
“ critical,” which means, being interpreted, that they did not refer to 
metrical nor trouble themselves about the niceties of moods and 
tenses : nor do J, for that matter. So far, we are sympathetic. I am still 
more sympathetic with the dry old sage in the reproach brou 


second ght 
against him—namely, that he twaddles—that his i 
round and about the regions of ansiens Ulstery anf cree 
and inane—that he cannot meet with a sentence about a Pfs a hero, 
but he must launch out into a lengthy prattle about all sorts of incongru- 
ous circumstances pertaining to such a god or hero. Whether these 


are puerile or inane, whether they are mere gossip or not, detracts not 
from a peculiar interest that they may possess. It is the spirit of one 
great past age illustrated by the spirit of another. The Greek and Ro- 





persons gi y 
pedestrian tour, and have become a little tired.” Upon which a critic 


| 


may not absolutely bury him ; besides which, he bas a fancy for stooping | h 


man are dreesed up in the professional cloak and cap of a Dutch scholar of | 


stalwart form which has just entered the room. It isa man richly dressed, 
yet with a sober hue about his somewhat solemn attire. Neither lace nor 
ruffles appear on his velvet doublet. You look at him. and at the 
first glance you set him down for a statesman; at the second, 
for a rich merchant, who had that day been made provost. He 
places himself at the table, takes up one of the books with the air of 
a man who is used to them, and proceeds to converse about them with 
such a strange mixture of the scholar, the gentleman, and the man of 
commerce, that you are fairly at fault to find out what he is. He is one 
of those chieftains of a literary class—a — of the seventeenth 
century. He takes up the manuscript on which our commentator has been 
engaged with the air of a man who knows all about the matter, and is 
quite as capable of sustaining a contest as to the real nature of the Pyrrhic 
dance or the Eleusinian mysteries as his learned friend. He has just 
come from a visit to the pope or the king of France ; he has been exhibiting 
to them specimens of his types, and has talked with them for an hour 
about the details of the edition which he is about to publish after the 
labour of our commentator. He has read to them the dedication which 
he intends to prefix—one addressed to no less a personage than them- 
selves—but in which he has addressed them with perfect om, not to 
say indifference. They have been jesting with him about the Latinity of 
his phrases, a point upon which he is extremely tender, and on that ac- 
count his magnificent patrons make sport of him occasionally. The po 
has given him the exclusive privilege of printing his pro great book, 
“under pain of excommunication to all those who shall infringe it.” The 
sacred arms of the Roman hierarchy have been employed in less noble 
causes ; but, in these ry omen days, we might perhaps smile at the 
publisher who guarded his copyright by an excommunication. Such, 
however, were in those days the usual mode of supplying the constitu- 
tional guardianship of an act of parliament; and, to say the truth, it 
was more picturesque, and quite as effectual. 

Our visitor has brought him a pamphlet, which he presents to our com- 
mentator ; the writer of which has treated the said commentator’s opinion 
of the form of the acropolis at Athens as “ the squalling nonsense of some 
effete baby.”’ The learned man looks at the book with perfect placidity, 
talks about it with unconcern, and lays it down ; but as soon as his visi- 
tor is gone, he instantly seizes his pen, and adds to his notes something 
ia this strain: “A certain granting pig bas found fault with what we 
have here advanced. This intolerable cow, this essence of all that is most 
asinine in asses, not content with living in his own filth, which so well 
suits him, thinks proper to bring his messes into our garden. A kick or two 
will send the brute howling into bis own sty.” This same “brate” is, never- 
theless, like himself, one of the great-men of the age—a friend of popes 
and princes—their superior, in his own estimation, and one who has de- 
served as well of the world, in the opinion of as: 

This tendency to furi of abuse is wonderfully facilitated by the 





of old Scawfell Top yonder, whereon the sappers built their nests at sur- | enormous command which learned men of those days had of the language 
vey time, which once were blown about their ears at midnight, so sud-| in which they all wrote—the Latin. Were vile words wanted, they had 
denly that the whole sixteen men came stumbling, how they could, | 


them without stopping, like Falstaff, “ for breath to utter.” The torrents 
of abuse they could pour out are perfect marvels of Latinity. Their mode 


Highlanders—without their nether garments. After this, they built their | of proceeding on this, as on every other occasion, is simply that of a child. 
t change their | The old scholar, in his business matters and in his religious matters, is 


just as mere a baby as he is in his controversial. In the latter, he scat- 
ters epithets as they rush into his mind, just as a child in the eZ, 
would, if it had the same command of language. For his religion, he is 
pretty sure to have changed it two or three times over, without any rea- 
son which would avail with anybody but himself. It is a fuct, that of the 
old scholars more than half changed their religion with perfect indifference, 
and — from mere whim, for they showed none of a convert’s zeal 
about their new creed, and in very few instances seem to have understood 
it. The rival opinions of Papist and Protestant are shared out among 
them with tolerable evenness ; and the only evidence any of them show 
that they ever thought on the subject, is their proneness to do what ev 
one else is so slow to pong to forsake the creed which they suck 
in with their mother’s milk. It would seem that their conduct was a 
mere childish way of proving their independence ; and we really believe 
that, in most instances, it was nothing more. 

There is another mania which has taken possession of our commenta- 
tor, besides that of es his religion : nothing will serve him but a 
descent from a crowned head. We remember one of his fraternity, who, 
not contented with claiming his descent from a sovereign prince of Italy, 
actually took his name—a whim which, by the way, bas alone preserved 
that of the sovereign prince in the recollection of tle world. But for the 
learned man, no one would ever have heard of the prince. Another de- 
clared himself an offshoot of a house which founded the imperial dynasty 
of Austria, and rivalled the kingly dynasty of France—namely, the House 
of Burgundy. Nothing less than this will satisfy the ambition of our 
learned man. Why should it? Nothing less would add to his dignity. 
He has been accustomed to play the great man so long, that his dreams of 
greatness extend. 

Our learned man, amongst other honours, receives a royal invitation to 
repair to one of the principal courts in Christendom. The invitation he 
receives with his wonted sense of his own dignity : he sees nothing extra- 
ordinary in the fact that kings or queens should desire to know one of the 
greatest men on earth. Anybody, he declares, may be a general or min- 
ister of state ; but it is not given to every one to be a great commentator. 
If left to himself, he might very probably refuge the invitation. But his 
wife interferes ; she has a woman's ideas abott appearing at court, and 
is resolved to make a figure. After some hesitstion whether her husband 
shall make his = in Greek pallium or a Roman toga, she cuts 
the knot by deciding that he shall exbibit himself in complete armour. 
By this means, he is the representative of all the old nations of antiquity 
at once ; besides which, he is assuming the right to which his descent 
from princely lineage entitles him. The limbs, therefore, of the old scho- 
lar, stiff with long sitting, are cased in greaves and targets ; his venerable 
, too, for #0 many years cognizant of the old fur-cap, is surmounted 
with a brass helmet, new polished for the occasion. It was in this attire 
that one of the most awkward and learned of the old scholars actually 
appeared at the court of Christina of Sweden. If that ieee wee 
had seen in the learned man’s whim a satire on her own proceedings wi 
learned men in general, it would have been more than she deserved. But 
the learned man is guiltless of satire ; nothing could make him conscious 
that he was playing anything but a dignified part, peculiarly becoming his 
position and circumstances. 

In money-matters, our learned man is a perfect baby. When he first 
be; to teach, many of his scholars, who soon found out the weak side 
of ing, not only omitted to pay him, but borrowed his money into the 

, perfectly certain that he would never ask for it again. This 

went on till the matter became notorious ; some one interfered, and the 
ils were probibited from obtaining any further supplies for their follies 
this eur. The professor finding his money accumulate, and not 


knowing what to do with it, took it to the partly to get rid 
of the burden, and partly from a v: ea of gaining a philosophical 
insight into the human character, w! would enable him better to under- 


stand the Epicurean philosophy, upon which he was then writing a trea- 
tise. He got bis ideas, but with so much loss and ill fame, that he 
was forced to leave the town, where, said one of his admirers, he was wor- 


7 . 

ménage of our commentator is a curious one. Lion as he is amongst 
his own race, fiercely as he can repel any attack upon his theories respect- 
ing the Greek phalanx or his version of a Latin ode, he is a mere house- 
lamb in his own family. Socrates was not the only sage that had a Xan- 
tippe. His learned labours are carried on in the midst of a host of squall- 
ing chliteen, where clatter io net ob oft tugroved by Ge tone of the 
mother, who is scolding and belabouring by tarns, In 


first 
of his union, the hapless scholar, who found more than one of his best ideas 
spoiled by the noise, actually did venture on a mild remonstrance, bnt it 
was ved in such a manner that he never ventured upon it His 
only resource has been in his notes, wherein he pours out his whole soul 
to iis intimate friend, the reader, to tell the said intimate friend how his 
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lucubrations have in some instances fallen short of the mark, “ because 


She Avion. — 











| she was gone. I waited hours for her return; she came not, and the 


| of prostration and suffering it is needless for me to dwell. Ere I could 


his affectionate child would insist upon playing about his knees.” “ If I | blood thickened round my heart. I made inquiries of the porters and | sit upright in bed the winter had commenced, the season for field opera- 


had been in his place,” observes a learned modern upon the note, “ I 
should have sent young master out of the room.” Alas, how little did 
the modern understand the position of his renowned predecessor! ' 

In a corner of the room are stowed away a mass of letters, of which 
many men might well be proud, but which our professor looks upon as a 
mere matter of course, and a simple tribute to his deserts. Halt of them 
are from royal or princely personages, who have just established a new 
university or remodelled an old one. They write to our professor in La- 
tin; it is a shame they do not write to him in Greek. They—the royal 
and princely personages—are just as fulsome in their expressions of adu- 
lation as their own flatterers ; one would think that they were parodying 
the follies daily addressed to themselves, or that they were poking fun at 
the learned man. They are doing neither ; they are only conforming to 
the general style, with a secret feeling that the learned man is more ne- 
cessary to them than they are to the learned man. Princes can adopt 
just as mean a style as other people, when they have similar reasons 
for it. 

In truth, our commentator cares much more about dead kings and 
princes than he does about live ones. He lives and breathes with the an- 
cients ; he has no other models to admire, no other authorities to quote. 
No specimens of histories, of fine poetry. even of accounts of ordi- 
nary facts, existed im bia day from recent peos, If a farmer talked to him 
about one of his sheep. h's mind would instantly revert to a Greek nata- 
ralist ; if his wife talked to him about a dinner—there was no Almanach 
des in his days—all that would occur to him would be the feats 
of some Roman epicure in the devouring days of the first emperors. Who 
can complain of his taste, if in philosophy or poetry he preferred Plato 
and Homer to the writings of the schoolmen or the rhyming legends of the 
monks! All that was worth having, knowing, or thinking about, came from 


antiquity. The modern scholar has a thousand things of his owa ye As | 
ie’ 


master : there is, in the first place, the literature of modern times, w 
now stands in fair competition with those of the ancients; but besides 
this, there is a vast quantum of science, politics, philosophy, and theology 
which your modern professor must know, if he would not be the laugh- 
ing-stock of decent oe All this was quite out of the way of our 
commentator. Talk to him 


water-carriers, and all the passers-by that I could find: none had seen 
her. One old woman alone thought she had seen a girl mage my 
description in conversation with a black, weariag the uniform the 
might have been lilac, or perhaps orange, but it certainly was not green ; 
this could not then be Zuleika, for she wore the colour of the Prophet. 
She was lost to me—she for whom | had striven and toiled so much: my 
heart sank within me ; but [ could not leave the place, and for months [ 


leika.” 


strong emotion: it was evideut that this fierce warrior—man of blood 


earts is fearful in its intensity. After a pause, during which he seemed 
| broken voice with his tale. 

mit when it 
creased in the good opinion of the Pasha; but I cared for nothing now 


never see again. 
“ The Pasha was a haughty old warrior, lavish in his expenses, magni- 





| Zuleika. 


Pasha ; but she was convinced the girl had a fawa-coloured robe, or it | 


remained at Cairo, and became a Yuz-Bashi in the Guards of the Pasha. | : 
But from that time to this { have had no tidings of Zuleika—my Za- | should have rejoiced to return into Somersetshire, to see Constance once 


though he had been from his youth upward —had been tamed by the Arab | turer, at best a 
girl She was the one thing on earth he loved, and the love of such wild | would be but to fatten a battle-field or encumber a trench, and have his 


to smother feelings he could not command, he proceeded in a hoarse, | Hun; 


ficent in his apparel, and, above all, proud of his horses. Some of the 
swiftest and noblest steeds of the desert had found their way into his | true-hearted, who 
stables; and there were three things in the world which it was well | Taken with arms in their hands, forsooth! What should be in a gentle- 
known he would not refuse in the shape of a bribe, these were gold, | man’s hands but arms at such atime. Oh, that I had but been a man!” 
beauty, and horse-flesh. Ere long he cast a wistful look on my bay mare, | The girl’s dark eyes flashed, and her beautiful chiselled nostril dilated 


“ It is well known, Effendi, that an Arab mare of pure race is not to be | None of your soft-eyed beauties was Valérie de 


| tions was over, and the army established in cantonments, There was a 
jlull, too, before the storm. The Allies had not yet put forth their 
| strength, and it was far from improbable that the war t even then 
be near its conclusion. 

Victor had determined to return to Hungary, and insisted on my ac- 
companying him. Weak, maimed, and iated, I could be of no ser- 
vice to my chief, or to the great general who had so kindly recognised 
me. I had nothing to keep me in Turkey ; I had nothing to take me to 
England. No, no, anywhere but there. Had I but won a name, I 





again—to repay her coldness with scorn—perhaps to pass her without 


The Beloochee’s face was deadly pale, and his features worked with | speaking—or, bitterer still, to greet her with the frankness and ease of a 


mere acquaintance. But what was I, to dream thus? A mere adven- 
poor soldier of fortune, whose destiny sooner or later 


name mis-spelt in a gazetle. No, no, anywhere but England, and why not 
? Victor’s arguments were unanswerable ; and once more— 
bat oh! how changed from the quiet, thoughtful child—I was again at 


| “The days have-never been so bright since I lost her, Effendi ; but | Edeldorf. 
what would a it was my kismet, and | submitted ; as we mast all sub- el 
8 fruitless to struggle. Day by day I did my duty, and in- 


CHAPTER XXI.—VALERIE. 
“1 tell you I saw them led out under my very windows to be shot. 


save only the bay mare, and I gave her the name of one whom I should | Two and two they marched, with their heads erect, and their gait as 


haughty as if they were leading the assault. Thirteen of them in all, 
and the eldest not five-and-forty. Oh! woe to the Fatherland !—the 
best blood in Hun was shed on that fearful day,—the gallant, the 

bom the last to fail. 


as she threw her head back, and stam her little foot on the floor. 


Rohan, but one who 


procured. The sons of the desert are true to their principles, and al-| sparkled and blazed, and took your admiration fairly by storm. Those 





though gold will buy their best horses, they are caretul not to part with | who are experienced in such matters affirm that these are the least dan- 
tueir mares for any consideration in the world. For long the Pasha would | gerous of our natural enemies, and that your regular heart-breaker is the 
about politics in his day, and all you would | not believe that Zuleika was a daughter of that wonderful line which was | gentle, smiling, womanly woman, who wins her way into the citadel 


t would be a goodly shower of those epithets of * ass, cow, or swine, | blessed so many hundred years ago by the Prophet, nor was I anxious that | by step, till she pervades it all, and if she leaves it, leaves desolation 


hog,” of which he had so vast a profusion in his linguistic quiver. | he should learn ber value, for I knew him to be a man who took no denial 
| to his will. But when he saw her outstripping all competitors at the 
| jereed ; when he saw her day after day, at work or at rest, in hardship 
He was once told that the remains of Petronius were to be found entire | or in plenty, always smooth and sleek and mettlesome as you see her now, 


Modern science, to him, was made up of the freaks aad follies of the al- 
chemists—no wonder he preferred Aristotle. 


rain behind her. But of this I am incapable of giving an opinion ; all I 
kuow is Valérie grew soft easy = as she went on. 

“ I knew every man of them intimately ; not one but had been my fa- 
ther’s guest—my poor father, even then fined and imprisoned in Comoran 





at Bologna. Petronias was a Latin author whom he especially admired: he began to covet so good an animal, and with the Pasha to covet was in | for the manly ag he had played. Not one of them but had been at our 
a 


the old scholar had something of a hankering after loose morality. The 
idea of finding the entire works of an old author hitherto found only in 
part, put him instantly in a fever; it was one of those prizes which are 


his demand is if the remains of Petronius are not to be found in the 


city? “Certainly: they are the glory of the place. Go to the sacristan | durate, it might be possible that he should obtain the animal for nothing, 
of the church of St. John.” He goes, and requests to be shown the re- aud that 1 should never have occasion to get on horseback again. My life 


mains of Petronius. The sacristan takes him into the vault, “ What!” 
says the scholar, ‘do you keep your manuscripts in the vault?” “TI 
don’t know what manuscripts you mean,” replies the sacristan ; “ but 
here lies the body of St. Petronius, our guardian saint.” 


Homer says that it would take nine men of his degenerate day to lift | ciously, and ordered pipes and coffee, bidding me seat myself on the di- 


a stone thrown by a single warrior of the heroic ages. We know not how 
many men of our own time it would take to equal the labour of our com- 


mentator—certainly not less than a dozen. In truth, his were the horoic | hundred steeds in my stable. Take your choice of them, and exchange 


3 of literature. See how the pile of manuscript grows under his inde- 
fa! le fingers! If he bas sat at work less than sixteen hours in the 


twenty-four, he considers, like Titus, that he has lost aday. “ Fits,” | 


aa ard Lintot in Pope's aquib against Dennis—‘a man may well 
have fits and swollen legs who sits writing fourteen hours a day.” Alas! 
the degencrate days already set in; in the time of Bernard Lintot, 
our commentator sat writing for sixteen hours, for six months in succes- 
sion, without having fits or swollen legs. There was a time when he al- 
lowed himself only one night’s rest out of three. He was warm with 
bony in those days, and found that he had gone too far: there are stones 

heavy vven for Homeric heroes. No wonder that piles of folios grow 
up out of dis labours. No wonder that authors in those days did not 


works of our author, it would only have beea possible to reach the last 
volum’s on 
The humour of the learned man would be just as antique and dusty as 
every thing else about him. If he goes to supper, and gets lively, he will 
out epigrams by the dozen ; on going home, he will ex- 
his feet, in an extempore Latin distich, to keep steady under him. 
1s often stopped in the middle of his lecture to cook an ancient dish, 
sy of illustrating the meaning ofhis author. If he meditates a gay 
some relief to his heavier labour, he writes the lives of the an- 
illustrated by an eseay on the action of the stomach on the 
dissertation on the Epicurean philosophy. 
were a race of beings more completely passed away than the high- 
Baal in the Nineveh marbles. The last has perhaps a represen- 
some of the far corners of the globe ; but the learaed man of the 
mye ys century has no re 


week 


: 


Ee 
i 


tative upon the face of the earth. He 
of his existence, which hand him dowa to 
their weight, if by nothing elee—ponderous folios, that once 
jety, but are now selling for waste Pe from the groanin, 
es of the -sellers. If he does meet with the classical poets 
historians in the El fields, how he will wrangle with them over the 

struction of their sent 1A ting of the commentator and his 

author in the next world will certainly be a curious one. We will let 
this transient glimpse of the old worthy pass from us, hoping that the 
earth lies more lightly upon him than his own works upon it. 
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THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XX.—ZULMIKA, 

“Man to man, and in the desert, [ had but little to fear; yet when I 
saw Achmet’s face, my heart turned to water within me. He was a brave 
warrior, I had ridden by his side many a time in deadly strife ; but I 
had never seen him look like this before. When I turned to confront 
him, my horse was jaded and worn out—I felt that my life was in the 
hand of mine enemy. 

“* Achmet,’ I said, ‘let me go in peace; the maiden has made her 
choice—she is mine.’ 

“ His only answer was a lance-thrust that passed between Zuleika’s 
body and my own. The girl clung fainting to my bosom, and encum- 
bered my sword-arm. My horse could not withstand the shock of Ach- 
met’s charge, and rolled over me on the sand. In endeavouring to pre- 
serve Zuleika from injury, my yataghan dropped out of its sheath ; my 

was already broken in the fall, and I was undermost, with the gripe 
of my adversary on my throat. Twice I shook myself free from his bold : 
and twice I was a overmastered by my rival. His eyes were like 
living coals, and the foam flew from his white lips. He was mad, 
Allah gave him strength. The third time, his grasp brought the blood 
from my mouth and nostrils. I was powerless fh his hold. His right 
arm was raised to strike ; I saw the blade quivering dark against the 
burning sky. I turned my eyes towards Zuleika ; for even then I thought 
of her, The girl was a true Arab, faithful to the last. Once, twice, she 
raised her arm quick and deadly as the lightning. She had seized my 
yataghan when it dropped from its sheath, and she buried it in Ach- 
wr I rose from the ground a living man, and I was saved 
of Effendi, we took the bay mare, and left my jaded horse with the dead 
man. For days we ze on, aud looked not back, nor thought of 
the past, for we were all-in-all to each other ; and whilst our barley 


Cairo, and trusted in Allah for the future. I had a sword, a lovely wife, 
and the best mare in the world ; but I was a soldier, and I could not gain 
my bread by trade. I loathed the counters and the bazaar, aad lo: 
once more to see the horsemen marshalled in the field. So I fed and 
dressed the bay mare, and cleaned my arms, and leaving Zuleika in the 
pes mae placed myself at the gate of the Pasha, and waited for an 


lence. 
He received me kindly, and treated me as a guest of consideration : 


? 


but he had a cunning twinkle in his eye that I liked not ; and although I | sweeter than the air of a Russian prison. Who can foretel this destiny ? 


knew him to be as brave as the lion, I s ted he was as treacherous as 
the fox ; nevertheless, ‘the hungry man knows not dates from bread,’ 
and I accepted service under him willingly, and went forth from his pre- 
sence well pleased with my fate. ‘ Zuleika,’ I thought, ‘ will rejoice to 
hear that I have employment, and I shall find here in Cairo a sweet little 
garden where I will plant and tend my rose,’ 

*“* thought to rejoid’ my love where I had left her, in the bazaar ; bat 


| one way or another to 





| price of my mare, and suggested at the same time that if I continued ob- 


“ receptions the very room from the windows of which I now saw 


“Many a hint was given me that I ought to offer him my bay mare as | them marching forth to die; and not one but as he passed me lifted his 
@ present, and that I might then ask what I would ; but to all these I | unfettered hand to his head, and saluted me with a courtly smile. Last 
rarely drawn in the literary lottery. He scarcely stayed to pack up his | turned a deaf ear ; now that she was gone, what had I in the world but | 

, and journeyed day and night in winter, from the north of Ger- | Zuleika? and I swore in my soul that death alone should part us. At 
many to Bologna, where was the treasure in question. On his arrival, | length the Pasha offered me openly whatever sum I chose to name as the my very e 


of all came Adolphe Zersky, my own second cousin, and the poor boy 
was but nineteen. I bore it all till I saw him ; but when he under 

ye and smiled his usual light-hearted smile, waved his 
handkerchief to me, and pressed it to bis lips—a handkerchief I had em- 
broidered for him with my owa hands—and called out blithesomely, as 
though he were going to a wedding, ‘Good morning, Comtesse Valerie ; 


| was in ~~ as well as my favourite. I determined, if it were possible, | 1 meant to have called to-day, but have got a previous engagement,’ i 


| to save bo 
| “I went to the Pasha’s gate and 4 led an audi 
| the same time a basket of fruit for his acceptance. He received me gra- 





van by his side. 


presenting at | [ hardly think he would be set free if he coul 


thought my heart would break. He looked pre than any of them ; 

He was a true Hunga- 
rian, God bless him!—I heard the shots that struck them down. I often 
dream I hear them now. They massacred poor Adolphe last of all—he 
retained his sang froid to the end. The Austrian officer on guard was an 


“* Ali,’ said he, after a few unmeaning compliments, ‘ Ali, there are a | old schoolfellow, and Adolphe remarked to him with a laugh, just before 


| with me your bay mare, three for one.’ 


one.’ 


“The Pasha smiled, and the twinkle in his eye betokened mischief. | they butchered my friends, aud wept—oh, how I wept! 


‘It is said,’ he answered, ‘an oath isan oath. There is but one Allah!’ 


they led him out, ‘I say, Fritz, if they mean to keep us here much 
longer, they really ought to give us some breakfast.’ ” 


| “* Pasha!’ I replied, ‘my bay mare is yours and all that I have, butI| “ Oh, Mr. Egerton, it was a cruel time. I had borne the bombardment 
am under an oath, that never in my lite am I to give or sell her to any | well enou, | town 





I had seen our beautif . d plo gunes Onn oe 
ver wi , for I am the daughter of a Hungarian ; but ve way when 

‘= “ at else could 
I do? we poor weak women have but our tears to give. Had I but been 


“* Nevertheless, Highness,’ I remarked. ‘ I am at liberty to Lose her. | born a man!” 


| She may yet darken the door of your stable if _ will match your best 
| horse against her, the winner to have both. 
| liberal sum to run the race.’ 





“ The Pasha listened eagerly to 7 proposal. He evidently considered | Rohan was a very beautiful woman, and that it was by no means 


was myself somewhat surprised at | agreeable to have such a nurse when one was wounded in body, or 
poh ‘inodecimo, Why, a single work would have required a long | the readiaess with which he agreed to an arrangement which he mast have | a friend when one was sick at heart. And she treated me as 
vel ty get from one end to the other of the series ; and as for the entire | foreseen would ead in the discomfiture and loss of his own steed without 


| the race was in his own hands, and 


willing to give a 
choose to take. If my horse outstri 
ney, if you win you take and keep al 


how I should preserve Zuleika in my own possession. 


thought struck me, and I resolved to act upon it. 
ards, and a present of five thousand piastres. I would take the mone 


which | belonged, was marshalled to keep the ground. 
and we were to return and fi 


was, and led a 
bles; bat when 


salt. 


paid, that I may take it with me and begin.’ 


and proceed to lay the burdea on my pawing mare. ‘ What ia this ?’ 
that weight! 


the Prophet, and away!” 
front of mine. 


With a prayer to Allah, I got into my saddle. Zuleika ste proadl 
on, as though sh = , 





| fred, and we were off. Zulcika sniffed the air of the 


| in her joy. Despite of the piastres she galloped on. Eifendi, from that | but you are much better now.” 
and we could find water, we knew that we were safe: so we reached | day to this I have seen neither my antagonist in the race, nor the negro 


| guard, nor the gilded aradas, nor the Pasha’s angry smile. I won m 
| mare, 1 won my life and my freedom ; also I carried off five thousand pi- 


aged | astres of the Pasha’s money, and doubtless four times a-day he curses me 


| in his prayers. But yonder is the dawn, and here is the 


- oe of mine. I did not know yet the man with whom I had to | plans and pursuits, her romantic ideas, and visionary schemes 


“* To-morrow, at sunrise,’ said the Pasha,‘I am willing to start my } fessed to a keen admiration for 
horse for the race ; and moreover, to show my favour and liberality, I am | pity for my wounds. Who would not have such a friend? Who w 
thousand 3 for every ten yards’ start you may | not follow with his eyes such a nurse, as she glided about his couch? 


“ I closed with the proposal, and all night long I lay awake, thinking | crown on her su 
That [ should win | with jewels, 

I had no doubt, but this would only expose me to fresh persecutions, and | dressed a little too coquettishly, is merely to say that she was a com- 

eventually I should lose my life and my mare too. Towards sunrise a | monplace handsome person, but conveys no idea of that subtle essence of 


“T would hold the Pasha to his word ; I would claim a start of fifty | as the weakest, and which can no more be e 


* All Cairo turned out to see the straggle. The Pasha’s troops were | lief that we are f 
under arms, and a strong party of his owa Guards, the very regiment to | that we too bitterly remember. But even this artificial 


hp has a 
We were to run | good effect. It gives us strength to bear future trials, affords us 
a distance of two hours* — the sand. Lances pointed out our course, 


faint scream from the interior of her araba ; but the guard closed round | to soothe and charm an invalid. 
it, and ere I had looked a second time it had been driven from the ground. | walls and polished floor, inlaid like the earliest marquetry, & perfect mo- 
Just then the Pasha summoned myself and my competitor to his tent. I | saic of the forest ; the light cane chairs and brocaded ott ttered 
cast my eye over my antagonist. He was considerably lighter than I | over its surface ; the gorgeous cabinets of ebony and gold that filled the 

ficeat chesnut stallion, the best ia the Pasha’s sta- | spaces between the windows, reflected 
looked at its strong but short form, and thought | to ceiling ; the germs of Landseer, reproduced by the engraver, sparkling 
of Zuleika’s elastic gait and leagthy stride, I had no fear for the re- | on the walls—for the Hungarian is 7 English 


“T saluted the Pasha, and made my request. ‘Highness,’ said I, ‘I | tured in the corrie, and reproduced in a th 
claim a start of fifty yards and five thousand piastres. Let the money be | the tired pony and the boy in sabo/s at the halting-place ; or to exchange 
ing that d 


“ My — was are) | in his saddle; the sack was fastened in | with a foreigner’s = at yoy which was very 
saw that if I made the slightest demur, it would be con- | mean nothing, whet 
sidered a sufficient excuse to deprive me of my mare, perhaps of my life. | and if 1 was not wearying for Victor’s return from the 


e@ made but little of the weight; and [ took my fifty | away on a visit to my aunt at 
yards of start, and so much more as I could get. The signal-shot was | we were old friends, even the first day you arrived with Victor, and were 
rt, and svorted 


Once more Valérie’s eye flashed, and the proud, wild look gleamed 


ut you shall give me a| over her features ; while a vague idea that for some days had pervaded 


my brain began to assume a certain form, to the effect that Valérie de 


EF 


friend ; she reposed perfect confidence in me; she told me of 


ze 
Ege 


regeneration of her country, for she was a true patrio’ 


& 
: 


t; lastly, 
profession as a soldier, and 


E 


gd mare you return me the mo-| It is useless to attempt the description of a woman, To say that Va- 


lérie had dark, swimming eyes, and jet-black hair, twisted into a massive 
aod round arms and white hands 
a graceful, floating figure, shaped like a statue, 


beauty—that nameless charm which casts its spell aang over the wisest 
we 


ords than it 


‘ y | can be accounted for by reason. Yet Valérie was a woman who would 

mmediately, and girth my mare for the struggle. With fifty yards of | have found her way straight to the hearts of most men. It seems like a 

advantage, where was the horse in the world that could come up with Za- | dream to look back te one of the happy days of contented convalescence 

leika? - I would fly with her once more into the desert, and take my trea- | and languid 

sure. I rose, prayed, went to the bath, and then fed and saddled my fa- | have felt that 

per = placing a handful of dates and a small bag of barley behind the | and resistance against sorrow, a natural tendeacy to take advantage of 
e. 


Every man who has suffered keenly in life must 
is in the humau organizatioa an instinctive reaction 


any lull in the storm, and a di 


tion to deceive ourselves into the be- 
tting for 


time that which the very effort proves 


also time for reflectioas which, in the excitement of grief, are powerless 


in front of a tent pitched for the Pasha | to arrest us for a moment. 

himself. His ladies were present, too, in their gilded arabas, surrounded 

by a negro guard. As I led my mare up they waved their handkerchiefs, | wounded leg, and shut my eyes to the future, and drew a curtain (alas, 

and one in particular seemed restless and uneasy. I imagined [ heard a | what a transparent one it was!) over the past. There was rape 
its pane’ 


So I lay on the sofa in the drawing-room at Edeldorf, and rested my 


The beautiful room, with 





in long mirrors that ran 


in his tastes, and loves 
stag whom Sir Edwin has cap- 
d halls; or to rest with 


to gaze through the mist at the antl 





humorous g with the blacksmith who is sb 





“It is well,’ replied the Pasha. ‘ Kuatib,’ he added, to his secretary, | drawn bay horse, foreshortened into nature, till one longs to pat him :— 
‘have you prepared the “ backshish” for Ali Mesrour? Bestow it on him | all this created a beautiful interior, and from all this I could let my eyes 
with a blessing, that he may mount and away,’ and again the cruel eye 
twinkled with its fierce grim humour, Efendi, my heart sunk within me | lating park, with its picturesque acacias, far, far athwart the rich H 
when I saw two sturdy slaves bring out a sack, evidently of great weight, | rian plaia, till it crossed the dim line of trees marking the distant 

I 


wander away, through the half-opened window at the end, over the unda- 


nube, and reached the bold outline of hills beyoad the river, melting into 


and | exclaimed, aghast ; * Highness, this is treachery! I am not to carry all | the dun vapours of an afternoon sky. 


And there was but one object to ta t the view. In the window 


“ Five thousand piastres, Oh my soul!” replied the Pasha, with his | sat Comtesse Valérie, her graceful head bent over her work, her pretty 
most ferocious grin ; “ and all of it in copper, too, Mount in the name of | hgads flitting to and fro, so white 


nst the coloured embroidery, and 

to my couch, while she asked, 
gratifying, though it might 
I had all I wanted, and if my me panes me, 


her soft glance ever and anon steal 


“ And you were here years when I was almest a baby, and I was 


Do you know, I always felt as if 
lifted out of the carriage, so pale, so Ob, how I pitied you! 
“ How can I be otherwise,” was my unavoidable reply, “ with so kind 
a nurse and such good friends as I find here ?”’ 
“ And am I really useful to you ; and do you think that my care really 
makes you better? Oh! you caunot think how glad I am to know this. 


be. Sick | I cannot be a soldier myself, and bear arms for my beloved couatry ; but 


and faint you mast be, Tergiman! Yet in two hours more we shall | I can be useful to those who have done so, and it makes me so 


reach Omar Pasha’s tent, for I myself placed a picket of oursoldiers oa 
either bank at yonder spot, and they have a boat; so take courage for a 
| little time longer, and confess that the breath of the morning here is 


There is but one Allah !’ 


so y a 
The girl's colour rose, and her eyes sparkled and moistened at once. 
“ Bat I have not fought for Hungary,” I interposed, rather bluatly. 
|“ T have no claim on your sympathies—seareely on your pity.” 
“ Do not say so,” she exclaimed, warmly. “ Setting apart eur oe 
ve 


Thad not the tough frame of my Beloochee friend ; before we reached | for you as my brother's friead, it is our enemy with whom you ha 


the waterside I had 


nted dead away. I remember no more till I awoke | fighting—our oppressor who has laid you now on a wounded couch, far 


| from my fever ia a hospital tent at head-quarters. Oa that weary time | from your own country and your friends. Do you think I can tolerate a 





* About seven miles. The Asirtic always counts space by time, and an hour | —I tell you I can hate to some purpose !”” 
leagee. She looked as if she could. What a strange girl she was !—now sosoft 


, is equivalent to something over a 


Russian? he is but one degree better than 
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and tender, like a gentle ring dove ; anon flashing ont into these gleams 


of fleroeness, like a tigress. 1 was beginning to be a little afraid of her. 
Bhe ecemed to divine my thoughts, for she laughed merrily, and resumed 
in ber usual pleasant vo'ce— 

“ You do not yet know me, Mr. Egerton. I ama true De Rohan, and 
we are as strong in our loves as in our hatreds. Beware of either! I) 
wara you,” she added, archly, “ we are a dangerous race to friend or 


Was this coqnetry, or the mere playful exuberance of a girl’s spirits? 
I began to feel a curious sensation that I had thought I should never feel 
—I am not sure that it was al th p! t 
alérie looked at me for a moment, as if she expected me to say some- 
@hing ; then bent her head resolutely down to her frame, and went on in 
a low, rapid voice :— 

“ We are a strange family, Mr. Egerton, we ‘De Robans;’ and are a 
true type of the country to which we belong. Weare proud to be thought 
real Siceetelnne ens boasted exe table, impatient, bat, above all, 
earnest and sincere. We are strong, for good aud fur evil. Our tyrants 
may break our hearts, but they cannot subdue our spirit. We look for- 
ward to the time which must come at last. ‘Hope on, hope ever!’ is our 
motto : a good principle, Mr. Egerton, is it not?” 

As I glanced at ber excited face and graceful figare. I could not help 
thinking that there must be many an aspiring Hungarian who would love 
well to such a sentiment of encouragement from such lips, and who 
would be ready and williug to hope on though the ever would be a long 
word for one of those ardent, impulsive natures. She worked on in silence 
for a few minutes, and resumed. 

“ You wiil help us, you English, we all fecl convinced. Are you not 
the champions of liberty all over the world? And you are so like our- 
selves in your manners and thoughts and principles. Tell me, Mr. Eger- 
ton, and do not be afraid to trust me, is i not true?” 

* Is not what true?” I asked, from the sofa where I lay, apathetic and 
“es. a strange contrast to my beautiful companion. 

went to the door, listened, and closed it carefully, then looked 
out at the open window, and having satisfied berself there was not a soul 
withia ear-shot, she came back close to my couch, and whispered, “ An 
English prince on the throne of Hungary. our constitation aud our par- 
liam-nts once more, and, above all, deliverance from the iron yoke of 
Austria, which is crashing us down to the very earth!” ; r 

“IT bave never heard of it,” said 1, with difficulty suppressing a smile 
at the visionary scheme, which must have bad its origin in some brain 
beated and enthusiastic as that of my beautiful companion ; “ nor do | 
think, if that is all you have to look to, that there is much hope for 
Hungary.” 

Ste frowned angrily. 

“Ob!” she answered, “ you are cautious, Mr. Egerton: you will not 
trust me, I can see—but you might do so with safety. We are all 
a apy here. Though they swarm throughout the land, I do not 
believe a Government spy as ever yet set foot within the walls of Edel- 
dorf ; bat I tell you, if you will not help us, weare lost. You laugh to 
eee a girl like me interest herself so warmly about politics, but with us 
it is a question of life and death. Women, as well as men, bave all to 
gain or all to lose. I repeat, if you do not help us we have nothing left 
to hope for. Russia will take our part, and we eball fall open-eyed into 
the trap. Why, even as ies, they ded io ingratiating them- 
selves with the inhabitants of a conquered country. Yes, Huogary was 
® conquered . and the soldiers of the Czar were our masters. They 
respected our feelings, they spared our property, they treated us with 
courtesy and consideration, and they lavished gold with both bands, which 
was supplied to them by their own Government for the purpose. 

“ It is easy to foresee the result. The next Russian army that crosses 
the frontiers will march in as deliverers, and Austria must give way. 
They are generous in promises, and qualled in dip! y. They will 
flatter our nobles, and give us back our constitution ; nay, for a time we 
shall enjoy more of the outward symbols of freedom than have ever yet 
fallen to our lot. And, merely as a compliment, merely as a matter of 
form, a Russian Grand-Duke will occupy the palace at I’esth, and assume 
the crown of St. Stephen simply as the guardian of our liberties and our 

hts. Then will be told once more the well-kuown tale of Russian in- 

gue and Russian pertinacity. A pretence of fusion and a system of fa- 
vouritism will gradually sap our nationality and destroy our patriotism, 
and in two generations it will be Poland over again. Well, even that 
would be better than what we have to endure now.” 

* Do you mean to say,” I asked, somewhat astouished to find my com- 
panion co inveterate a hater, notwithstanding that she had warned me of 
this amiable eccextricity io ber character,—“ do you mean to say that, 
with all your German habits and prejudices, nay, with German as your 
very on you would prefer the yoke of the Czar to that of the 


She drew herself up, and ber voice quite trembled with anger as she 


“ Russians do not beat women. Listen, Mr. Egerton, and then wonder 
if you can at my bitter batred of the Austrian yoke. She was my own 
aunt, my dear mother’s own sister. I was sitting with her when she was 
arrested. We were at supper witha small party of relations and friends. 
For the moment we bad forgotten our dauger and our sorrows and the 
troubles of our unhappy country. She had been singing, and was actu- 
ally seated at the pi when an Austrian Major of Dragoons was 
announced. I will do him the justice to say that be was a gentleman, 
and performed his odious mission kindly courteously enough. At 
first she thought there was some bad news of her busband, and she turned 
deadly pale; but when the officer stammered out that his business was 
witb Aer, and that it was his duty to arrest ber upon a charge of treason, 
the colour came back to ber cheek, and she never looked more stately 
than when she placed her bands ia his, with a graceful bow, and told him, 
as he led her away, that “ she was proud to be thought worthy of suf- 
fering for ber country.” They took ber off to prison that night ; and it 
was pot witbout much difficulty aad no little bribery that we were per- 
mitted to furaish her with a few of those luxuries that toa lady are 
almost the necessaries of life. We little knew what was coming. Ob! 
Mr. Egerton, it makes my blood boil to think of it. Again, 1 say, were 
Loaly aman!” 

Valérie covered her face with her hands for a few seconds ere she re- 
sumed ber tale. Speaking in the cold, measured tones of one who forces 
the tongue to utter calmly and distinctly that which is maddening and 

the 


at beart. 

“ We punish our soldiers by making them run the gauntlet between 
their comrades, Mr. Egerton, and the process is sufficieutly brutal to bea 
favourite mode of enforcing discipline in the Austrian army. Two bun- 
dred troopers form a doutle line, at arm’s-length distance apart, and 
each man is supplied with a stout cudgel, which he is ordered to wield 
without mercy. The victim walks slowly dowa between the lines, strip- 
ped to the waist, and at the pace ofan ordinary march. | need hardly 
eay that ere the unfortunate reaches the most distant files he is indeed a 
aged object. I tell you, this bigh-bora lady, one of the proudest women 

Hungary, was brought out to suffir that degrading puuvi-hment—to be 
Seaton fils a bennd. y had the grace to leave der a shawl to cover 
her shoulders ; aud with ber head erect and ber arms fulded oa her bo- 
som, she ate nobly down the tyrant’s ranks. The first two men re- 
fused to ¢; they were men, Mr. Egerton, and they preferred certain 

nt to the participation in such an act. They were made exam- 

other troopers their orders, and she 

that beautiful wo- 

grind your teetb, my friend, 

and your dog there under the eofu may growl, but itis true, I tell you, 

I saw her myself when she re to prison, and she still walked, 

nobly, so proudly, like a Hungarian. even then. Think of our feelings 

those of her own children ; think of ber busband’s. Mr. Egerton, 
what would you have done had you been that woman’s busband ?” 

“Done!” I exclaimed furiously, for my blood boiled at the bare re- 
of such brutality, “I would have sbot the Marshal through the 
wheresoever I met him, were he at the very altar of a charch.” 

Valarie’s pale face gleamed with delight at my violence. 

“ You say well,” she exclaimed, clasping her hands togetber convul- 
sively ; “ you say well. Woman as I am | would have dipped my bands 
in hisblood. But no, no, revenge is not for slaves like us; we must 
enffer and be still. Hopeless of redress and unable to survive euch dis- 

, her busband blew bis brains out. What would you have? it was 
ta victim the more. But it is not forgotten—no, it is not forgotten, 
the Marshal lives in the hearts of our Hungarian soldiers, the object 
an undying, unrelenting hatred. I will tel! yoa an instance that oc- 
but the other day. Two Hungarian riflemen, scarcely more than 














SUSE 


“* Excellency,’ they repliel, ‘we come from the army of Italy ; we 
have marched all the way on fvot, we have spent our pittance, and we 
are starving.’ 

He gave them a few florins and bid them make merry ; he could 
not eee a soldier want, he said, for he was @ soldier too. The young 
—_ stepped joyfully into the esfé, aud summoned the waiter forth- 
wi 

“*Do you know,’ said he, ‘to whom you have just had the honour of 
speaking? that venerable old man is Marshal Haynan.’ 

“ The two soldiers rashed from the room, ere the Marshal had reached 
the end of the street they had overtaken him ; they cast his money at his 
feet, and departed from him with a cafse that may have been heard in 
Heaven, but was happily inaudible at the nearest barrack. So is it with 
us all; those two soldiers had bat heard of his cruelty, whilst I, I had 
stood by and seen her wounds dressed after her punishmeat. Judge if I 
do not lovehim! But, alas? I am but a womaa, a poor weak woman ! 
what can I dot” 

As she spoke, we heard Victor’s step approaching across the lawn, and 
Valérie was once more the graceful, high-born lady, with her assured car- 
riage and careless smile. As she took up her embroidery and greeted 
her brother playfully, with an air from the last new opera, hummed in 
the richest, sweetest voice, who would have guessed at the volcano of 
pas-ions concesled beneath that calm and almo-t frivolous exterior. Are 
women of a double existence, that they can thus change on the 
instant from a mas of the deepest feelings to a display of apparently 
utter beartlessness ? or are they only accomplished hypocrites, gifted 
with no real character at all, aod putting on joy or sorrow, smiles or 
tears, jast as they change their dresses or alter the trimmings of their 
bonnets, merely for effect? I was beginning to study them now in the 
person of Valérie, and to draw comparisons between that lady and my 
own ideal. Itis adanzerous occupation, particularly for a wounded man; 
and one better indeed for all of us, in sickness or in health, let alone. 


— jp 

THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF INDIA. 
These able comments upon one branch of the great theme, that just 
now engrosses us, are copied from the letter of an anonymous correspon- 
dent of the Times. Presently, when military insubordination is put down, 
and justice is satisfied, this point must be faced. 


Sir,—The religious questions involved in the resettlement of British 
India, when the present rebellion shall have been put down, present so 
much difficulty that to call the attention of thinking men to the matter 
cannot even now be premature. On the wisdom of the measures which 
Government may see fit to adopt will depend not merely whether we eball 
retain that enormous territory asa part of our empire, but—what I hum- 
bly conceive to be a far more important question—whether out of the 
calamitics which have taken place there is to spring @ progressive im- 
provement of the moral condition of the native population, ending we 
may humbly hope in a sincere and conscientious adoption of the Gospel ; 
or, on the other hand, a stern and fixed resistance to the spread of Christ- 
ianity under any circumstances of pbysical and intellectual develop- 
ment, 

To purchase an imaginary security by the prohibition of all missionary 
enterprise in the country, however it may be called for in the frenzy of 
the moment, is an idea too shocking to Le seriously entertaine by any Bri- 
tish -tatesman., It would not be too strong language to deseribe such a 
measure as a national apostacy. At the same time no candid inquirer 
can doubt that the indlisereet zal of some official persons has combined 
with careleasnes sand indifference to native feelings on the part of others to 
generate that monstrous panic, so incredible to a European public, which 
has ended in the Gissolution of the Bengal army. 

Engli-hmen in general, habituated to measure everything by their own 
standard, have not the least suspicion that religion in an undeveloped 
state of society, like that which exists in British India, is a totally ditfer- 
ent thing from what they understand by the term; and the confusion of 
thought produced by calling the two things by the same name leads to 
endless practical absurdities. In the view of the Hindoo, political insti- 
tutions, moral maxims, social habits, and the worship of the gods are all 
inseparably intertwined, or, rather, are actually united, as the branches 
of a tree are united with one another in the trunk, It is the aggregate 
wh'ch constitutes his “ religion,’’—tbat to which he is religatus,—that from 
which he cannot unite himself without relapsing into a mental chaos. 
The keen logic which Western Europe inherited from the Greek philoso- 
phy bas analyzed this complex whole, and the distinctions between mora- 
lity, positive law, and personal religion, once traced out with labour by 
the intellectual giants of their day. have now become the common portion 
of ordinary men among us; but the processes by which this result has 
been achieved have not yet entered the circle of Oriental thought. For 
the belief of the Hindoo (if such a term as belief may be applied to a mere 
adhesiveness) there is but one foundati traditi 

Now, what happens when any view belonging to Christianity is intro- 
duced to the notice of persons so conditioned? Let us take the case of 
an intelligent and well-informed missionary. The course of discussion 
must lead the two to see that their modes of thought b:long to entirely 
different metapbysical systems, and that they attach entirely different 
associations to those elementary notions which must be grasped before 
they can diseuss religious questions on any common ground. The whole 
meutal apparatus of the one or the other has to be pulled to pieces and 
recoustructed before a fair issue can be joined between them. The obvi- 
ous consequence is that they separate, with little or no approximation to 
each other's views, but still without avy diminution of respect or friend- 
ship for each other, and possibly even with some augmentation of 
the latter. 

But suppose, instead of such a pair, a military oficer—the most strik- 
ing representative in a Hindoo’s eyes of the power to which he has always 
been accustomed to yield implicit obedience—inspired by the desire to 
appear before bis soldiers in the character of a proselytizer. He puts 
into their hands a book, which he iuforms them possesses supreme autho- 
rity. They look into it, and there find doctrines of which they very im- 
perfectly apprehend the connexion, but still perceive that they are alto- 
gether alien from the babits of thought aud action in which they them- 
selves have been brought up. 

The impression of distrust and anxiety thus produced is followed up 
by personal exbortations of which the tenor is to disparage whatever 
custom bas clothed with reverence in Hindoo eyes, and to represent its 
immediate abandonment as a matter of paramount duty. Is it wonderful 
that the amazed Sepoy should view the new demand made upoa him 
simply as a vew exercise of authority on the part of his commanding offi 
cer? No doubt such a mistake appears impossible to a European, who 
would spontaneously understand that the appeal was simply to bis con- 
science ; but this is because a European knows what the individual con- 
science is, and what personal religion is—matters of which his swartby 
comrade has never dreamt; while, on the other hand, compulsory con- 
version, which to Western apprebension involves a contradiction ia terms, 
seems to him the most natural proceeding in the world, 

The above remarks may, perhaps, appear discouraging to some of those 
who have at heart the noblest of causes—the Christianizing of the conti- 
nent of India. But it is always well to look facts in the face ; and, after 
all, Orientalism bas its promising side. If the Hiudoo is hard to move 
in religions matters because his creed is so closely bound up with all bis 
habits of life, then, conversely, if his habits of life become modified the 
religious creed will begin to totter, and, as the disturbance extends, will 
in process of time fall to pieces. hen tbe bour arrives the missionary, 
who bas been coatent to possess his soul in patience and confidence, will 
reap an abundant harvest. Each Christian community will form a centre 
towards which the loosened elements of the dissolving system will gravi- 
tate freely. With the future which we may anticipate for India under 
those improvemeats which a more enlighteued policy will suggest and a 
sironger grasp allow, there is, however, one dark fear—that, pending the 
consummation which is awaited, injudicious zeal or intemperate fanatic- 
ism may succeed in makiag the name of Christian repulsive to every other 
class of the community. 








—_— 


CAMPBELL AND CANNING. 

How abont Sir Colin Campbell? Where is he? What is he doing? 
How comes it that we have bad no bint of bis existence since his arrival 
in Calcutta, except the publication of bis spirit-stirring avd thoroughly 
characteristic address to troops which we bear nothing of his having led 
into action? Is the old Indian campaigner and Crimean bero ill, or 
sulky, or lazy? Has the relaxing atmorpbere of Calcutia—moral as well 





the army of italy, were passing through the town 
Weary, fooisure, and , they bad not wherewithal 
& morsel of food. The Kaisar dovs not overpay his army, 
his aniform to cover the man who begs his bread aloog the 
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read. An old officer with long moustaches saw these two lads eyeing 

wislally the bot joints steaming in the windows of a cxfé. " 

aa” be said, you are tired aud hungry, wuy do yo. n»! goin 
? 


as physical—affected him as it bas otbers, and rendered Lim incapable of 
evertioa? Has he committed suicide, or been killed ia a hand-to baad 
combat with N na Sahib? Wha ever he may have done or left undone, 
wherever he way be, ov Woalevir way bave happeued to bim—how is 
this mysterious silence os to hw movi m ts to be wecounk d for? . 
Some of the above questions are preporteroas enough, But taking 
1+ in w jumble.” ae th » & aed, Oh y ar 


perhaps, vo inadequate illustra 


nation of the enigma that a warrior of cir Colin Campbell 8 ensrgy and 
impetuosity, whom we saw, summcned. at a moment’s notice, to take 
the chief command of the Indian army for the suppression of the Sepoy 
rebellion—and who declared himsel! ready to quit home, children, friends, 
and well-earned laurels—for the certainty of a coldier’s hardships and 
the prospect of a soldier's grave, within tw eaty-four hours of the receipt 
of his country’s command—that such a man should, two mouths ago, 
have reached the scene of his allotted labours—and not be subsequently 
heard of! It is an enigma, indeed. But it is one to which we think we 
have found the solution. 
The Daily News of Thursday publiches an “extract from a journal 
kept by a resident in Calcutta, from the 9th to the 22d of August.” The 
name and rank of the writer are not given. Now, it behoves us e-pecially, 
who have co often dealt severely with o rtain of our contemporaries for 
fovnding their representations of Indian events upon unautheoticated 
private correspondence, to be car ful, lest we fall into the same error. 
We will bear this precaution in mind us we proceed. 

If this composition be what it professes to be, namely, selections from 
the journal of a private individual now or recently residing in Calcutta, 
who has jotted down memoranda of the eveuts he bas witness d or the 
rumours be has beard, for the aidance of his own memory or the amuse- 
ment of his friends, then is it all that we require. We do not wish to 
hold him responsible for the justice of the impressions be has formed, or 
for the authenticity of the rumours he has heard. The rumours them- 
selves are all we care for. We wish to be convinced thet the journalist 
has heard them, aid that they are the ceho of the public talk in Calcutta. 
We believe thas such is the case, on the internal evidence of the style of 
writing. If the pretended journal be a forgery, then is it one of the most 
-k Ifally infamous fabrications on record ;—for it can only have been ‘ 
framed by a master of literary deccp ion, fur the purpo-e of unjustifiably 
blackening the character of a man, who already stands but iu too great 
aved of chivalrous defenders. We allade to Lord Canning. 

But we can really entertain no doubt as to the genuineness of the pro- 
duction, It is obviously what it professes to be. It is a summary of cur- 
rent incidents, small talk, grumbling, and scandal in Calcutta up to the 
departure of the last mail,—and, as such, affords us a glimpse of the cur- 
rent of events and the state of public opinion in that city, which the Go- 
verument monopoly of the public press functions has most skilfully with- 
held from us. The most important fact indicated in it is that Sir Colin 
Campbell had scarcely set his fuot on the shores of the Indian capital, 
‘ban be and Lord Canning fell to loggerheads, We must believe this, be- 
cause no other event can explain the silence of the Government des- 
patches as to the proceedings of the new Commander-in-Chief. 

We will allow our journalist to speak for himself in extrac is :— 

August 13.—Arrived, the steamer Bengal, with Sir Colin Campbell, and a de* 
lightful account of how the British public view our nt troubles, Lord Ellen- 
borough is the vom | man wha kuows a bit about it. The plot thickeus ; more 
places are destroyed, and more treasure plundered. a ad ° 

At last permission to flog all native loiterers and lurkers about the fort to the 
extent of tifty lashes is extorted from Lord Canning. bat he manfully resists 
(August 14) seizing large stores of arms and ammunition poiated out to him, 
will not call out the militia, will not do anything to some hundreds of native 
wealthy and influential pe »ple who hive been named as having aided and abetted 
the rebellion. Query—is this not dving likewise? There is a talk of a disagree- 
ment already between him and Sir Colin Campbell. 

Observe, that wedo not altach the slightest value to our journalist's 
opinions, He evidently hates Lord Canniag, upon whom he veuts his 
spleen in the most intemperate aud, possibly, unjustifiable manver. We 
only care about the events wich he appears cousclous are going on 
around him. Ono Angust 16, he writes :— 

Sir Colin Campbell goes incog. into Fort William, and finds matters so little to 
his liking that —— and another offiver are pat under arrest. It is said he will 
uot be sworn in Commander-in-Chief until he is to have his own absolute ancon- 
trolled will, in spite of Lord Canning’s fancies and weaknesses for rebels and 
murderers. 

Now, we know that Sir Colin has not the most controllable will in the 
world ; and there is, unfortunately, no lack of proofs as to Lord Canniag’s 
“ weaknesses” on the subject of * rebels and murderers,” even though 
none may be forthcoming of his “ fancies” for those interesting classes. 
There is, accordingly, much vraisemblance in the Lyres 

Our literary soliloquist, then becomes bitter on the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, d spoudent on the approaching Mohurram, and sarcastic on the 
Vigilance Committee, which he “ this day refused to join,” having done 
his best to dissuade others ; bat which he would consent to tolerate “ if 
it would simply begin and ead in flogging and Bow Mea Legislative 
vero e speedily returns to the question of Lord Canning and Sir 

vlin s— 

August 18.—Lord Canning remonstrates with General Campbell for the row he 
kicked up in the fort, and receives the fullowing answer :—* Very well, my lord, 

shall have the furt, and do what you like , but I mean to remove every 
fevepeen soldier out of it.” 

Here is a memorandum two days later :— 

A it 20.—Various reports of squabbles between Lord Canning and Colin 
Campbell ; the last not being proatieed his own way ordered his passage back 
in the Beng: 

All that we believe in this is, that there were “ various reports of 

squabbles between Lord Canning and Colin Campbell.” As to Sir Colin 

“not been promised bis own way,” we believe him strong and. resolute 

enough to take it, if he feels it to be the right one. Rather than order 

his passage back to Eugland, so long as there might be work fur him to 

do in India (and there must be plenty, if only to counteract the pomp- 

ous imbecility of the Governor-General), he is capable of muking an 

Oliver Cromwell of himself, and dissolving the Legislative Conve by 

d@éat, Heaven forgive us for counselling and abetting the pract 

of high treason! We hope Sir Colin will do nothing of the kind. Bat 

there is no saying what such a “ bot termagant Scot” might not be driven 

to, with his “ bluid up,” baving an empire to save and a blockhead to 

demolish! However, we care no more for our journalist’s assum d facts 

than for bis expressed opinions —-we ao him as an echo of pub- 
lic report. And the public report ia utta (which is not large, ao 
London, remember— and where every man, at the present crisis, must be 
in some measure an eaves-dropper) on the 20th of August was evidently 
that war had been declared @ J outrance between the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief.—Adas, Oct. 10. 


—_ 


HUW TO HELP THE RECRUITING SERJEANT. 


No one has a word to say for the emplcyment of men in trades suited 
more properly to women, especially when the Queen wants soldiers, but 
busbands and fathers of families ery, What can we do? Our vives aod 
daughters iasist on being served with tapes and ribbons by spruce young 
men, whom they cousider more attentive and patient than women, be- 
cause they +m‘rk and smile.” We will tell these gentlemen what they 
can do. They can forthwith give their footmen and butlers notice to 
quit, with a strong recommendation to them not to seek another place, 
but to enlist for service in India ; and in lieu of indoor male servants let 
them engage female attendants. Sacrifice there will be hardly any in 
this ease. On the contrary, we are coufident there will be a positive gain 
in comfort, aud it is certain there will be a considerable one in economy. 
The insolence of the flunkeys bas increased, is rer ought to be 
diminished. The trouble tuey giv. with their airs impertiuences is 
more than can be borne. 

Every one complains of the yellow P mer as an intolerable nuisance, 
and now is the haudsome opportunity getting quit of the plague. Ring 
the bell at once, and give Jeames waraing, with the additiou, * Go where 
glory waits thee.” The ladies of the family will protest, the lady’s maid 
will probably give notice to quit, but be firm, and plead an imperative 
public duty. 1s it not a shame that a fellow six feet high and stout in 
proportion should be handing notes on a salver to you in your easy chair, 
while men are wanting to fill the Queen’s ranks and vindicate ber autho- 
rity and the rights of humanity in India? We wish her Majerty herself, 
indeed. would see fit to set the example of Ge gm Aap some of her 
livery servants, eo as to make it a matter of high to help the re- 
cruiting serjeant by the same means, alone coula 
nish 2 ot bone t 300 stalworth men, . ri ply 
lent light horse, supposing every geatleman to dism' 

Let us not be told that the domestic or stable services cannot be spared. 
The man who says so avows that he will not submit to the test in- 
convenience to reader help in the present diffeulty. He patrio- 
ing, not even serve himeelf to serve the 


mestic servants su p- 
posiag the females to be to the males as ten to one, the servants 
will amount to 150,000, a third of which number of the youngest and 
stoutest would give a contingent of 50,000 men, in place of whom a» many 
wot p at least would fiud employ ment and deliverance from the sem 
stress’s bard work and poor pay, or from the temptations to a Lf: of 
and shame. To be doue effectually, the thing should be done at once, 
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cumstances of the country are such as not to afford of my keeping a man- 
servant to wait upon me when there is a waut of men to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the empire and the fame and power of the country.”’ Let it be 
understood. as it soon would be, that a footman discharged for such a 
reaso) would have no chance of flading another place, and recouree must 
be had to the recruiting rerjeant ia a great majority of cases. Or if 
Jeames takes to the plough, the plougbman he displaces must take to the 
musket.— Ezaminer. 
—_— 


ATTACKS ON THE QUEEN. 

The unbecoming attempt made by some newspapers and a few of their 
correspoudents to represent the Queen and her Ministers as chargeable 
with « want of proper fecling towards the sufferers in Lndia is still kept 
ap. One objector owns that considerable feeling was evinsed by the 
Queen for the rick and wounded who returned from the Crimea ; but, 
with eclectic discrimination, he intimates bis belief in the charge of in- 
sensibility towards India, and he solemnly warns the Queen against the 
consequences in the British mind ; as if her sympathies were of a purely 

aphical order. Another, who thinks that a hero must want to be a 
ford ancl be making money the moment he gets the victory, sneers because 
“the fountain of honour is absent from town and even beyond reach of 
the telegraph ;” as if bonour, like soda-water, must be had fresh from 
the fountain the moment there is the thirstfor it. A third sneers because 
General Havelock bas received a pension of £100 a year ; construing the 
Duke of Cambridge’s impatience to offer something as & mark of his esteem, 
into a beggarly measure of the General’s unfiuished performances and 
anmetied hosours. A fourth hints a doubt whether the Queen cares any- 
thing for the enormities inflicted even on her own sex. It is of a piece 
with this readiness to think the worst, that some of the complainers about 
delayed hovours do not ecruple to turn round on General Havelock bim- 
self, and the instant he seems to have tered an obstacle to bint a 
doubt of bis “courage.” One of the objectors laches himself into a classic 
fury, and thus pours forth his indignatioa— 

“ The higher the station, the deeper the wound. On that night in Imperial 
Rome when the flames of a vast conflagration spread rapidly from temple to 
tower, there was doubtless many a splendid supper-party on the Esqguiline Hill, 

many a wild scene of debauch in the casinos of the Suburra. In that vast 
voluptuous city, the dance and the song ceased not though the Capitol was 
b Their moiat with Paleraian, on couches of strewn roses, 
under showers of perfume, to the sound of lascivious lutes, the sons of Belial, 
flushed with insolence and wine,’ drained deep their myrrhive goblets and 
chanted their Bacchic songs on that night as on others. Contemporary opinion 
took no heed of the untimely revellers ; the broad stream of hi-tory spreads calm 
and uorippled over their noteless graves. But there was one concert and one solo 
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has not yet f . ‘That ‘ Nero fiddled while Rome was burning,’ this, more 
than all his follies and all his crimes, was the thing that first shook the inveter- 
ate attaciment of the Roman populace for the far descended heir of the 


We have already shown that as a matter of business the official ab- 
fences at this season have occasioned no impediment, and that they bave 
80 restricied and qualified as in fact to permit an unusual attendance at 
business ou the part of those whose presence is i liately 'y- 

If any man could be dull enough to suppose that either the Queea or 
her Miniet rs forget all the cares of office, all the anxieties of their fellow 
countrymen. all the sufferings in India, the moment they croas the metro- 
pen bound wy, the facts of the case would refute the absurd supposi- 

. The Cabinet Council held at Balmoral shows how the anxieties of 
Government pursue the Sovereign in the quietest seasons and the most 
secluded retreats. If, indeed, aay of those objectors could bring forward 
@ tingle instance in which there bad been an injurious delay, the public 
indiguation would be justly rouved, and would not be satisfied until the 
misconduct should have been traced to the person respousible ; but there 
has not ben a grain of the practical in the whole of these objections, It 
is now sept 0 quention chiefly of “ feeling ;’ and the question may be 
retorted. Are the objectors dull enough to suppose that Ministers or So- 
vereign are «levated above the ordinary effects, of toil and anxiety? Is 
it supposed that the most insouciant of Ministers on leaving his official 
residence instantly becomes free from the weight that presses on his 
mind? If that isi ned, such people have never seen a public maa ia 
time of hard work trouble, much leas of auxiety. 

In the present instance the calumniators are es the Sovereign 
not only through the round of public duty, but into the retreat of pri- 
vacy ; and in doing so they are guilty of something worse than an iude- 
coram. What do they want? Is it pretended that no private family in 
the country ever for an instant forgets the subject of India, bat that the 
father aud the mother thereof, and all the young ladies and gentlemen, 
with even the domestics in “serious” families, are constantly in a mour- 

attitude? Or is it only required that the one model family should 
ple which none are expected to follow? For it is among 
the merits of the present Sovereign, that the most distinguished home in 
the country is an example of family life for the whole community ; and 
housebold is to become for the nonce a working model 
of b , we do not know what the complainants can require. 
is @ peculiar indecorum and moral cowardice in the complaint. 
Ministers can answer for themselves: if Parliament were sitting, the 
could cast such charges away with a single sweep of one of his 
sarcasms; but those who most feel the sting of the —— 
at the Queen may have no opportunity to meet the calumn 
it. Surely even hod par ae oo forget how much pans: di 
mach perronal respect uod sym’ , the 
humblest of the bravecntisees ies the Cri- 
and tears as well as honours for their 
are men in the lowest ranks of the army in whom these 
1 call forth a chivalrous scorn that should shame their 
It is well known that the Queen is a woman of strong 
feelings ; and the difficulty on the part of such a woman at 
be, not to feel enough for the unspeakable miseries however 
’ Sh wr ger here If from feeling too much. It is unnecessary to 
gay, thea. on side the charge of inhumanity may be most reasonably 
+ ‘the ecbaritable supposition is, that ‘these idle accusations spring 
from on: sided impulses, or from the painful instinct to hunt down “ sub- 
jects” at an officially dull season ; but we may remark that the offence 
could be permitted with impunity in no Kingdom in the world save that 
Which enjoye the blessings of Queen Victoria's considerate and benignant 
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——__ 
THE RECENT LOSS OF A RUSSIAN MAN-OF-WAR. 


The Journ: de St. Pater of the Ist instant, publishes 
Official account veh od loss of are ship of the ine Lefort. shiaiaidlien 
pleased Providence 1 :hould participate in ove of the test 
disasters thut can happen at cea, and to make he witness of the f apron 
neous and inexplicable loss of one of the vessels in my fleet. A few :nin- 
utes have sufficed for a beautiful ship of the line, thoroughly seaworthy, 
to be engulfd by the waves during a tempestuous night. Nota cry of 
distrers reached us from the scene of the disarter, although we were but 
four cables’ length distant to windward. No one survives to explain to 
us the cause of this unparalleled catastrophe. 
On the 28th of August (September 9), four ships of the line, the Jn 
Tame, 14 guns, which ania’ tas pee at ihcweh eonth ene 
vel, receiv 
and return to Cronstadt. Ten days alterwards a dae abun 


the Pamiat Asova quitted 
the round, towed by a steam-frigate. The three other vessels $ 
to net sail two days later. ‘They bad water and provisions fore onan. 


visions for a month, 
their stowage was the same as at the end of xbelr cruise ia the pre- 
g year. ‘the Lefort was thoroughly repaired at Cronstadt in 1832 
received instractions to profit by the favourable weather to set sail, 

it waiting for the steam-togs. On the 9h of September (21st) 1 

sail with beautiful weather and a favourable breeze from SS. 
barometer marking 29-79 English. A little later the wind fresh. 
abreast of the island of Rothskar we were obliged to take in 
in the Ie, At half-past eight p.m., after passing the island 
bland, the was making more than 11 knots. The wind in- 
ae, I ordered @ third, and then a fourth reef to be taken in. 
: barometer being at 29-15, and the weather foggy, we sai led as 
c uae as possible to the wind, endeavouring to keep our course by ehort 
tacks until morning ; each time I gave the signal for the manceuvre. 
At half-part eleven the wind shifted to the west, at midnight to the north- 
West, and at four o'clock to the north, with squalls and suow. At day- 
break we were near the island of Grand Tuters. The fleet was on the 
starboard tack, the /mperatrice Alexandra & little to windward, and the 
Vladimir in the wake of the Lefort, with four reefs in her topsails. 

“ At a distance of five miles from Tuters we vecrd ; during our man- 
q@uvre the /éfort appeared to us as if wishing to veer ; suddenly a violent 
squall laid ber on her side. Though ber sails were let G0, sue leaned 
Over eo much to larboard that we expected ber masts would go, but she 
rn, eradually to lean over till she foundercd in the short time that 


F wok to tack ubout. The keel ‘ 
and was tLen swallowed up in the oan” of the Lefort appeared once. 
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| “ Exclusive of the commander and 12 officers, the vessel had on board 
743 seamen, 53 women, and 17 children ; all perished. 

“ The disaster took place on September 10 (22), at 23 minutes past 7 
A.M., at 54 miles to the north-north-east of the island of Grand Tuters, at 
a depth of 30 fathoms. After this unparalleled catastrophe, the wind con- 
tinuing to increase, we brailed up the foretopsails topgallant sails, 
and afterwards the maintopsails, and decided to anchor at a depth of 31- 
fathoms, letting out all the cable of two anchors. Fifty-three hours after- 
wards the wind calmed, and the steamers, arriving in the meantime, 
towed us to Cronstadt.—Signed by the Rear-Admiral, Noroman L” 


—_ 


Tux Nationa Fast ano Hemiiation Day.—Wednesday, the 7th 
inst., was set apart throughout the country, by Royal command, and re- 
ligiously observed, as a “ a day of solemn fast, humiliation, and prayer.” 


tablished Church, and in a great number of those of the various Dissent- 
ing bodies. In the parish churches of England and Ireland, and in those of 
the Church of Scotland, the form of prayer appointed by authority was 
adopted, whilst in Dissenting buildings the ministers took their owa 
course relative to confession and supplication. In all the Jewish syna- 


the Chief Rabbi was used, subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the mu- 
tiny were all but universal. The Roman Catholic body observed a day 
of their own, named by their own spiritual digauitaries. 

In the metropolis the day was kept most pte toe There was no 
delivery of letters within the limits of the London district post after 
twelve at noon, but the collections from the branch offices and receiving 
hoase of letters, &c., for dispatch the general post and foreiga mails 
took place in the evening as usual, The police courts and the county 
court and judges’ chambers were closed. Business was suspended at the 
Bank of England and the private banking establishments, the bills due 
that day being payable the day before. The Government offices were 
closed at the Custom House and public docks there was an entire cessa- 
ation of business. All places of public entertainment were shut, and 
licensed victuallers closed their establishments the same as on Sunday. 

The places of worship throughout the metropolis were well attended, 
and sermons on the subject of the day were attentively listened to by de- 
vout congregations, 

The most remarkable incident in the day’s proceeding was the opening 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham for Divine worship in the morning, 
when the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon preached in the centre trans: pt to 23,654 
persons, and a collection was made towards the Indian Relief Fund of 
£AT5 16a, 11}d.; in addition to which the Crystal Palace Company gave 


night which Rome never forgave. and the world | py 


Another paper says : 


Mr. Spurgeon, having ascended his “ portable pulpit,” brought express- 
ly from the Surrey Gardens, commenced the service by a short prayer, 
or, as it was termed in the programme, “ a brief invocation,” after which 
the 9th chapter of the book of Daniel was read and expounded in the 
preacher’s usual manner. Mr. Spurgeon then offered up an extempore 
prayer. In the course of this he called God to witness the horrible 
eoenes in India, and prayed that England might be preserved from the 
further scourge. He prayed that strength might be given the soldiers to 
execute the doom which justice demanded, and that by Gud’s strong arm 
and terrible might similar outrage might be prevented on the part of our 
soldiers. The British troops must remember that they were not warriors 
ool but executioners, who were utterly to destroy the enemy, who had 
defiled Britain, and who had defiled themselves among men. A hyma 
having been sung, 

Mr. Spurgeon took his text from Micah vi., ver. 9“ Hear ye the rod, 
and who hath appointed it.” The world, be said, was not the place of 
punishment for sin—not the place. It might sometimes be a place, but 
not usually. It was very customary among religious people to talk of 
every accident that happened to a man in the indulgence of sin as if it 
were a judgment. The upsetting of a boat on a river on a Sunday was a 
sure sign it was a judgment against Sabbath-breaking according to 
some people ; and in the accidental fall of a house in which some persons 
were en, in an unlawful occupation, the inference was at once 
drawn that they fell because they were wicked. However some religion- 
ists might hope to impress the people by such childish stories as this, 
he forswore them all. He believed that what bis Master said was true, 
when He declared, concerning the men on whom the tower of Salome 
fell, that they were not sinners beyond any others on the face of the 
earth. There were, however, some who carried this doctrine to an ex- 


treme. Because God did not usually visit each particular offence in this 





life on the ; men were apt to think that there were no judg- 
ments at all. For his own part, he felt that there were such 
things as national ots—national c t for national sins— 


J 
eat blows from the rod of God, which every wise man must acknow- 
edge to be on account of some sin committed, to arouse them to a sense 
of the uity into which they had fallen, that by God's grace 
might humble themselves, repent, and recover from their sin. What a 
was that which had fallen on our country! His poor words would 
fall infinitely short of the fearful tale of misery and woe which must be 


une He chidden, Pee 

reverend gentleman proceeded to remark upon the nature of 
our dominion ina India, and, in appealing on bebalf of ee aiioation 
strongly. Lives there a man, said he, who will dare refuse bis help for 
those of his countrymen who bave suffered ? No, there does not live such 
a man—at least no such in Britain. Was there such a miserable mis- 
creant without a heart who would, when God bad given him enougb, shut 
up bis bowels of compassion? No! he would not slander them with the 
suspicion. He could not think there was such a monster present. When 
the plates were handed round let them give their pence if they could not 


give pounds ; but let all give according their means, 
The “ Hallelujah Chorus” and the “ Benediction ” terminated the re- 
ligious portion of the proceedin, 


8°. 

At the termination of the sermon, which lasted about 35 minutes, was 
the si for an immediate rush at the eatables. One o'clock was past, 
and with it the prohibited hours for the sale of malt liquors. From that 
period forward the demand far exceeded the supply ; the little tables in- 
tended for three were besieged by twenty, aud “ dinners in waiting” 
were ready to supply their places. The day of fast was literally turned 
into a day of fiast.—The rain that descended towards the termination of 
the sermon doubtless disappointed many of those who eagerly looked for- 
ward to a day's pleasure. Hardly two minutes had elapsed b the 











Divine service was held in all the places of worship b-longing to the Es 


gogues throughout the British empire an order of service, appointed by | 


toll betes Pay cozid know how smartly God had smitten them ; how | armed 


bane Prize, a gold medal and money, will be awarded to the best biogra- 

phical notice of an eminent Seotebman, including an estimate of the in- 

fluence and importance of bis writings and discoverics, The Neill Prize, 
|a gold medal aud money, will be given for the best paper on a subject of 
| natural history, by a Scottich naturalist ; or, failing any paper thus 
‘communicated, to the best work or treatise published within the five 
| years preceding the time of award. 





Exoianp THe Great Acent or Civitization.—The Paris Siécle pays 
the following tribute to the services rendered by England to civili 
tion :— 

We must say to the merit of England that she was the first to renounce 
| European conquests. She transported her ambition to other climes, and 
| bas had the immense honoar of giving birth to one of the greatest nations 
| of the world—to America, the land of liberty par excellence. Her con- 

uests have almost always been conquests of commerce and civilization, 
| Russia, Austria, Prussia, bave extended thvir dominions at the expense 
‘of free European nations whose nationality they have destroyed, whose 

development they stifled. The Euglish have not committed this crime, 
| In this respect they resemble France, and have nothing torestore. They 
|have sought for the elements of their expansion beyond Europe, 

They have peopled the great solitudes of America, and have called to 
| life the new world of Oceania. If, in becoming masters of Iodia by the 
| course of events, they have not changed its condition, we must likewise 
take into account time and the immensity of the difficulties. But 
have effected great deeds in India, and in order to appreciate i 
rule in that peninsula, we mast reflect on its condition previous to the 
conquest, when millions of men perisbed in religious wars, as in the rise 
and decline of empires. The massacres which now inspire horror in all 
Europe would bave been considercd mere pastime before the advent of 
British rule. 

The Sidcle concludes by stating that the greatness of England forms, at 
the present moment, one of the conditions of universal security, and that 
her disappearance from the rank of great nations “ would produce an 
inconceivable calaclysm, for barbarism would rise to life in a thousand 
points of the globe and destroy commerce for centuries to come.” 








A Vovonreger Civ rm Liverroot.—When the late war with Russia 
broke out, a number of young geatlemen, engaged in mercantile business 
in Liverpool, formed themselves into a club called “ The Liverpool Drill 
Club.” The members, about 50 in number, purchased each a neat and 
simple uniform and a first-rate rifle, and, under the direction of 
tent instructors, they have acquired a considerable amount of kuo 
in the rudiments of a military education. They meet frequently for 
drill, and at stated intervals for practice with their rifles. —Star. (We shall 
be glad to hear further from them. Aldion.) 











ApvANTaGEe oF Puncruation.—Punctuation, that is the patting the 
stops in the right places, cannot be too sedulously studied. We 
read in a country paper the following startling account of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s appearance in the House of C : “ Lord Pal then en- 
tered on his head, a white hat upon his feet, large but well polished 
boots on his brow, a dark cloud in his band, bis faithful walking stick 
in his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing. He sat down.—Punch. 








Ixcreasep Vatve or an Estate.—We are informed that the Narbor- 
ough Hall estate, near Swaffbam, Norfolk, which was purehased vif pri- 
vate contract in 1853 by Mr. Butcher, of this city, for the late H. Cham- 
berlin, Esq., for the sum of £41,000, bas been sold by Messrs. Butcher for 
upwards of £63,000—being an increase of £22,000 in about four years 
and a half.— Norfolk Chronicle. 


A Rivat ror tus Prince or Wates.—Before leaving Biarritz, the 
Empress frequently made excursions in the two vessels of war stationed 
in the roadstead, had the young Prince dressed as a sailor, and took him 
on board the Reine Hortense. costume consisted of a pair of white 
trousers, a ebirt of blue cotton, and a roand straw hat with a black rib- 
bon bearing the words Reine Hortense. Her Majesty was received on board 
by Captain Hamelin, who mustered the crew on deck, when the Empress 
preseated the Prince to the officers and sailors. t i 





Tur First Ressian Newsrarer.—From researches which have been 
made in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, it appears that the first 
Russian journal was publi: in 1702. A ukase of Peter the 
dated the 16th December, 1702, authorised the publication of the 
Gazette, the first number of which appeared the pom Se. No 
collection, however, a copy of i journal r than the 
ta ee re er een 

n 

Tae Fortirication or Kertcu Conrrapicrep.—The Austrian Gaselle 
stated a day or two back that the Russians are constructing a fortress 
Mount Mitbridates, at Kerteh, to defend the entrance of the Sea of Azoff. 





they | The Austrian journal coatounds Kertch with Jeni Kale. The first of 


Sas we oes py any = , ¢ bay upwards of three 
m not a t; it consequently never 
been, and is not to be, defe Bot the Rasdane have restored nad 

anew, as they bad a right to do, the fortress of Jeni 
is situated in the narrowest parts of the straits, and com 


rengnens a Ooee lei 
tress is sufficient to defend the entrance to the Sea of 
paper. 
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termination of the so-called “ worship,”’ when a selection was performed 

ou the grand Handel organ, and the cheers with which some of the pieces 

were received grated harshly on the ear so soon after prayers and pralms, 

ie the afternoon cleared up the grounds were full of perambulating 
e8. 

= — 

Aw Iypian Brsnor’s Stayner on ovr Brave Countrywey.—An ex- 
tract from a letter of the Bishop of Calcutta has been eagerly fastened 
upon by that part of the continental = which delights in the som- 
berest views of our Indian difficulty. Whether the letter be genuine or 
not we bave no means of judging ; but if it be authentic, the bishop should 
be enjoined either to abstain from pen and ink, or to quit the country 
which he describes‘in so desperate a condition. After representing every- 
thing as worse than we kuow it to be, the bishop ends by eagles that 
** men’s hearts are sinking for fear.” It is false. Men’s bearts are not 
sinking for fear. Knglishmen’s hearts in India are as bigh in courage as 
hearts can be, and this prelate has written a foul libel on his countrymen. 
We all know the bishop's statement to be grossly false ; but on the conti- 
nent such a representation from such a source serves the purposes of the 
detractors and enemies of England, and say, “See what the man of 
truth says, and judge of the boasts of the English press!” Cannot Lord 
Canning gag this bishop? We will not quarrel with any arbitrary mea- 
sures he may take to suppress the prelatic scandal.— Examiner. 





A Srmrrep Orrer.—Two gentlemen of Sheffield, members of the town 
council, Mr. Harvey and Mr. Broadbent, have offered to raise 500 men in 
the town within @ month to serve in the army, themselves paying the pre- 
liminary expenses, and banding the men over to the government without 
any condition whatever. Lord mare, thanking them on behalf of him- 
self and colleagues for their zeal and public spirit, has accepted the offer. 
The government, however, will pay the expenses usual on such : 
—that is, £2 per man bounty and a free kit. 





Tae Rorat Socrety or Epixpurcu.—The Royal Society of Edinburgh 
announces the following subjects of competition for the award of 1858- 
+ :—the Keith Prize, a gold medal and from £40 to £50 in money, will 

given for the best communication on a scientific subject. Brewster, 
Forbes, and otber distinguished natural philosophers, have been the 
gainers of the Keith medal on former occasions. The Macdougall-Bris- 
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~ Marrrep.—On the sth inst., at St. "3, Hanover , London, Miss 
Catherine Hayes, to William Avery Bashoell Esq., of New York. . 


PrrsonaL.—The person who addressed a letter respecting Rafts to the British 
Legation, is requested to forward his name and address to Lord Napier, Waa. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1857. 
The Weekly Budget from Europe. 

The Liverpool mail of the 10th inst. brings no further news from In- 
dia, whither are still tending almost all the thoughts, prayers, aspira- 
tions, and energies of the British Empire. Indeed the ample ecommuni- 
cations made by telegraph, stamped as they were with official authority, 
left only gleanings to be gathered from [private correspondence which 
bas been thrown in masses into the newspapers, or from the personal tes- 
timony of passengers returning home. We do not deem much of this to 
be important or altogether trustworthy, and abstain therefore from crowd- 
ing our columns with it. But there are two or three points elucidated, 
and these of profoundest interest. An Artillery officer, writing frem 
Calcutta on the 23d of August, throws a ray of hope over the fate of the 
garrison of Lucknow. He states that at the time when General Have- 
lock was last advancing upon the rebel city, the insurgent Sepoys went 
out in force to meet him ; and that thereupon the garrison, seizing their op- 
portunity, sallied out and secured a large supply of provisions. What fol- 
lows is even more favourable. The letter-writer states that the mutineera, 
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Sinding that the occupants of the fort could neither be starved or beaten into 
submission, have begun to Iese heart and disperse. Heaven grant the ra- 
mour be based on fact! With reference also to the fate of our countrymen and 
country women cooped up under command of Col. Inglis of H. M.32d Re- 
giment at Lucknow, we await with extreme anxiety an account of Sir J. 
Outram’s movements. He has undertaken the difficult task of approaching 
that place with reinforcements, by the route bordering the Goomtee ri- 
ver, that is to say from the South Eastward—General Havelock’s basis 
of operations being Cawnpore, lying West by South of the capital of 
Onde. The military critics have hereon many observations to bring for- 
ward ; but as not a few of them found their opinions on the ridiculous 
assumption that our Generals selected their own plan of a campaiga, and 
ehose deliberately to isolate their forces, we may leave these very wise 
geatlemen'to digest their own concelts, At the same time it would be 
disingenuous to deny that the idea of dividing a small force into two un- 
equal and nou-communicating divisions does appear to savour of rash- 
nese, We must note though that Nena Sahib’s reported orders to his 
Body Guard, to kill him rather than suffer him to fall into British hands, 
does not savour of much confidence in keeping his skin whole. Fortu- 
mately, for once, these Asiatics are so treacherous, that if the chance oc- 
curs they will probably hand him over to us. It would be well to have 
him bung in chains, on a gallows fifty feet high. 

There can scarcely be @ question that, as we anticipated last week, 
there has been the most serious dissension between Lord Canning and Sir 
Colin Campbell ; for beyond the issue of a spirit-stirring address to the 
Army on assuming the command, we find no mention of the latter's 
doings at Calcutta. An article elsewhere, borrowed from a London paper 
of the 10th inst., painfully explains what has and what bas not happened. 
Our contemporary, however, is a violent Opposition print, dnd its con- 
elusions must be viewed accordingly. 

At home, as daring the late war with Russia, Great Britain is becom- 
ing an encampment. Cabinet Councils assemble, and decide upon a re- 
duction in the standard height of youth who would shoulder her Majes- 
ty’e muskets, though they may not agree in the necessity of superseding 
one of her Majesty’s inefficient representatives. Preachers, on a day of 
fasting and humiliation, stir up the blood by eloquent appeals to patriot- 
igm and valour, and beat the drum ecclesiastic for recruits. Ten thous- 
and more of the Militia are to be embodied, whilst the corps already 
ealled out take the field in fullest complement. A few malignant editors 
in Ireland try in vain to stem the flood of loyal and soldierly feeling . 
Roscommon imitates Tipperary, and offers its regiment, volunteers to a 
man, for dangerous service in India. The offer, it is said, is accepted. 
There is still a cry that the government does not yet render the army 
popular ; but the time never was when the conduct of a government was 
universally approved, and it is doubtful if we ever shall see it. In up- 
holding our Empire in the East it is possible that more might have been 
done, and better done. The most captious must acknowledge that much 
has been done, and done well. 





The Contiaental news is more grave commercially than politically. 
The disastrous tidings from this country, received in London with some 
degree of wondering incredulity, has been appreciated in Paris and Vi- 


enna, and financial troubles may be expected. —Death is likely, it is said, | 


to follow hard upon the recent Royal and Imperial interviews, which 
have filled the journals with details of ceremonies, and have left us all in 
the dark as to their import. The King of Prussia was reported to be so 
ill, at Potedam, on-the evening of the 9th inst., that fears were enter- 
tained for his life. His demise would bring the betrothed husband of our 
young Princess Royal withia one step of the Throne.—Ia Spain, the Nar- 
vaez Ministry is broken up.—In France, the Emperor and his fair Em- 
press are disporting themselves at the Camp of Chalons. 





“Ready, Aye Ready!” 

When Lord Napier declared before the assembled Sons of St. George 
that he, for one, would not hide his talent under a diplomatic napkin, the 
sentiment was generally applauded as a felicitous phrase, and was by 
some regarded as significant. It will be seen from an advertisement else- 
where, that his Lordship said what he meant, and meant what he said. 
Some one here has anonymously suggested to him a project for navigat- 
ing the shallow waters of our Indian rivers by vessels of exceedingly light 
dranght ; and in place of wrapping himself up in official reserve, or adopt - 
ing a roundabout way of communicating with the unknown projector, 
Lord Napier simply bids him come forward. This is acting up to the 
motto emblazoned on his armorial bearings. Higher praise we could not 
give. 

A word to the unknown. Though inland navigation languishes in 
India, under the régime of av apathetic Company, you must not suppose 
that the shoals have been untraversed. Light-draught steamers have 
long been plying between Calcutta and the Upper Provinces. Ifhowever 
you can make this a question of inches instead of fet, and propel Rafts 
through shallows, you will be doing an eminent service to the British 
Government, and may reap an appropriate reward. 





Whither are we Verging ! 

One of the most intelligent of our American acquaintances—a man too 
who occupies a prominent station before the public—remarked the other 
day in our bearing that, as the Russian government was a despotism 
tempered by assassination, so the government of this city was a demo- 
cracy that might be tempered by a Vigilance Committee. And this bit 
of grim pleasantry was preceded by the admission, that he could see no- 
thing whatever to avert the rapid increase of crime and corraption in New 
York, until they literally became unbearable. A pleasant prospect truly 
for these hard and critical times ! But is there no reason to believe that the 
speaker's apprebensions are well based? What do we see —prostration of 
trade and commerce,mainly brought about by the ignorant rulers of finance, 
who could not distinguish between the rottenness of hollow institutions 
and the general soundness of merchants and traders, and aggravated by 
a journal that bas been preaching panic and ruin for months past, aod 
now hints to the mechanics, whom it affects to represent and is bringing 
to starvation, that to help themselves by the strong hand is in the ordi- 
Bary course of things! What else !—a Committee of Common Councilmen 
reporting utter confusion in financial records, and the disappearance of 
more than seven millions of dollars, which it wil! be difficult to trace and 
impossible to recover! What besides?—murder in the high-ways becom- 
ing a common occurrence by day and by night, and the punishment of 
criminals regarded as the most improbable of events:!—These indeed are 
but some of the abounding materials for a very gloomy picture ; but 
they lie within the vision of every observant man, and force themselves 
disagreeably upon the attention of thinkers. It is not our disposition to 
be alarmists, or to set ourselves up as devisers of remedies. Still, we 
cannot but ray that no calamity can come upon New York, through the 
eupidity and roguery of its municipal administration, which New York 
has not fully earned by its apathy, its indolence, its leniency to crimi- 
ula, and its utter indifference to its own good name. 





“Even the ‘Times’ Admits”— 
This is a pet phrase with certain of our American contemporaries, who 
are wont to argue the approaching downfall of British influence through- 


out the world, from the course of events in India, as reported mail by 
mail, The most gloomy of predictions, ushered in with a sigh of patro- 
nising pity, is stamped as it were and made current by the intimation, that 
“even the Zimes admits” that such or such disasters must ensue. Now it 
has been our unpleasant duty oflate, on more than one occasion, to explain 
to ourreaders that the editorial comments of the leading journal of Europe, 
on the successive batches of intelligence arriving from the East, have not 
recently in any degree tallied with the mass of information eonveyed in 
other portions of its columns. Notably we alluded last week to the im- 
mense discrepancy between its cheerful view of our position in Hindo- 
stan, as surveyed on Tuesday the 29th ult., and its desponding picture 
drawn on the following day. We did not however then conceive it possi- 
ble that recklessness of consistency could go further ; yet, on subsequently 
receiving our file of papers from the 30th ult. to the 3rd inst., we found 
that we had underrated the pliability of the leviathian’s oracular utter- 
ances. It was not enovgh that our hopes were raised on Tuesday, and 
cast down on Wednesday ; Friday carried us back again, rejoic- 
ing, to Tuesday’s estimates. The contrast is eo vivid, the caprice 
so flagitious, that we shall be pardoned for dwelling once more 
on this point, whose importance is greater than might be sup- 
posed. This is our illustration. On Wednesday, even the Times admits 
that “ it is the general condition of the country, the questionable spirit, 
the conspiracies, the threatening demonstrations, and the doubtful alle- 
giance, that impart the most anxious features to this intelligence.” A 
shocking admission it is ; but observe how the sting is taken out of it on 
Friday—not a grain of later tidings having come to hand in the inte- 
rim. On this latter day the cue is different, and we read, or ought 
to read, with a great sonse of relief, thet “it will be found— 
indeed, it has already been found—that, as we have said from the 
first, (!!) this is not a rebellion, or even an iasurrection, it is only a mu- 
tiny.”’ The questionable spirit, the conspiracies, the threatening demon- 
stra ons, and the doubtful allegiance, are all blown to the winds; and 
—Heaven be praised !—even the Times admits that “on the whole, with 
rare and accountable exceptions, the people are in our favour, and as 
the war proceeds will be so more and more.’’ Looking at this and that, 
we should, we confess, be greatly puzzled, did we sot deem it wiser to 
draw our own conclusions from facts, rather than from editorial interpre- 
tations of them. 





Lord Elgin ; a Word of Explanation; Yeh’s Braggadocio. 

Not unfrequeatly, our comments on home affairs or European politics 
are based upon telegraphic reports, or information that is second-hand, 
Thus it was last week. Our mail from Liverpool was on board the Asia, 
and therefore did not reach us until many hours after the Albion had gone 
to press. Thus it happened that, finding it circumstantially stated in 
print, under a Calcutta date of August 23, that Lord Elgin was to sail 
thence on his return to China on the 25th of September, we took occa- 
sion to make some remarks on his Lordships delay, which we assu- 
redly should not have made had we known, as our budget has since 
| told us, that his departure was to take place in two or three days. 
| Taking pains to deal justly with all men, we deem it right to 
| trouble the reader with this explanation. To it also we may add 
} impression that, besides filling up an awkward pause in his 
, negotiations with the Chinese, our Special Minister, by his well-timed 
voyage to Hindostan, got over the unseemly effect of dancing at- 

tendance on his French Colleague, who seems to be in no hurry to reach 
| the scene of his diplomatic or martial operations. It is of small moment 
to any one but himself and his deluded servitors, that the Vice-Roy Yeh 
has circulated a report that the British troops have withdrawn from bis 
neighbourhood, scared away by the magnitude of his military prepara- 
tions. The flowery Commissioner boasts that his army rivals the leaves of 
the forest in number. Possibly his poor fellows may experience unplea- 
santly the appropriateness of the simile ; the Autuma may see them 
scattered. 





To Charles Mackay, L.L.D., Greeting! 

The Liverpool steamer of the 3d inst. brought to these shores the above- 
named Lyrical Poet, with whom very few of our readers are not in some 
degree acquainted He comes hither to see the various objects of interest 
—political, social, and natural—which here await the observation of the 
philosopher or the man of letters; and will probably during his stay de- 
liver a Lecture or a Course of Lectures on Ballad Poetry, which has long 
been his study, and in the cultivation of which he bas earned for himselfa 
most honourable name. He will also contribute a series of letters on lo- 
cal topies to The Illustrate! London News, the popular journal of which he 
has long been the political Editor, We mention these facts, because 
there yet lingers in certain quarters a jealousy of the “ chiel amang us 
taking notes.” Dr. Mackay bas none of the propensities of the professed 
book-maker. He has ranged too widely, in his Songs, over humanity at 
large, to become a retailer of gossip. 

An attempt to define precisely the position of an author, who comes 
among us as a guest, wonld scarcely be becoming; but it may be enid 
with truth that the man who wrote the “ Good Time Coming,” “ Cheer, 
Boya, Cheer!’ “Clear the Way,” and a score of Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces full to the brim of li and sympathetic grace, needs no for- 
mal introduction wherever he sets foot among men of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It is the peculiarity of much of his verse, and certainly of that 
portion of it which bas given him fame, that it is not addressed to dainty 
scholars or sentimental exclusionists. He touches the chords of every- 
day life. He is hop ful, and, so to say, practical. We Britons are afflic- 
ted nationally—Charles Mackay can soothe and encourage us. As resi- 
dents here, in common with large masses of our kinsmen to the manor 
born, we are floundering amid the quicksands of a commercial panic—he 
can exhort us to fight bravely the battle of life, and teach us to be honest 
and true, leaving Fortane to do ber worst. 

Much more in the same strain might be added ; but our present pur- 
pese is simply to inform distant readers that a genial visitor is among us, 
and to bespeak for bim an unsolicited welcome where a more formal mas- 
ter of the ceremonies may be wanting. 








A Contrast ; the Great Man, and the Little One. 

In a couple of recent numbers of our excellent contemporary, the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis, there has appeared a very striking account of the last 
moments of the late Emperor Nicholas. Itisdrawn from a bistory of the de- 
ceased Sovereign’s reign, written by a Monsieur Balleydier, and published 
in Paris, though not improbably drawing inspiration from St. Petersburg, 
Making due allowance—and an immense allowance it is—for the au- 
thor’s intensely dramatic style, and for his unmistakable desire to make 
his homage to the dead man acceptable to the dead man’s living relations, 
there remain in the portrait of the dying Monarch many traits of gran- 
deur of deportment, many signs of self-control and elevated thought. 
Unless indeed this record be all a fable, courage and resignation, and pro- 
found attachment to his family and his country, marked the close of a ca- 
reer, across which many a stormy passion had swept. We may smile at the 
good faith with which M. Balleydier relates how the valet, who in the dead 
of night overheard his master intoning passages from the Psalms of David, 
verily thought more than once that he was listening to the accent of the 
Prophet-King hims-If; still, the whole ecene is stamped with an air, 
which speaks of the passage of a great man from this world to the next. 








Whilst impressed by this conviction, chance carried our eyes to a very 
singular document, that has been also current in the papers of the day. 
This alzo is the story of last moments—only, it is written in antieipation 
of death, and not after it, though in respect to flattery it resembles the 
work above adverted-to, being composed by the author’s best and sole flat- 
terer, himself. We allude to the Will of the late Rev. Rofus Wilmot 
Griswold, who made it in the month of August last, and died within two 
or three weeks of its date. Surely so pitiable an exhibition of small hu- 
manity has seldom seen the light. In the preamble, be blesses the Al- 
mighty for the soundness of his mind and understanding ; and then de- 
liberately neglects to recognise the exist of any close domestie ties— 
wife or child being unnamed gst his legatees, in any way or 
shape whatever. Yet the “maker of books ”—as he very properly desig- 
nates himsclf—makes many bequests. To the Historical Society of this 
city he gives sundry books and pictures ; to several literary friends, eopies 
of his works ; to a poetess, his bed and bedding ; to each of his six bro- 
thers and sisters, copies, more copies, of his works. 

But these are small items, and we should not have touched upoa them, 
if they had not been accompanied by a testamentary provision, whieh is, 
we think, unique of its kind. Mr. Griswold makes over to the City of 
New York the bulk of his real and personal estate—apparently estimated 
by him at the value of fifteen hundred dollars, ‘ Good,” you may ex- 
claim ; “don’t let us pry into his family affairs. If he was not, judging 
by this his last will and testament, a model husband or a model father, 
at least he shows himself a good citizen, emulous perbaps, as a man of 
letters well might be, of the fame of founders of public Libraries. Does 
he patronise the Mercantile Library, or the Astor?’ Such may have 
been your exclamation, Such was our own spontaneous idea, when we 
found that the Municipality was the chosen legatee of Mr. Griswold: 
Who could have anticipated the sequel? Who could have expected (hat all 
this parade was but to usher in the testator’s injunction, that a monument 
in Greenwood Cemetery should be erected over his owa remains? [tis so, 
notwithstanding. It is thus specified in the deed. Mayor Wood is to leave 
his political intrigues, and the Board of Aldermen to pause in its grasp 
of corruption, to devise a suitable tomb for the body of Rufus W. Grie- 
wold. This is a strange world, and New York is a strange place ; but 
in our notes of them both we have found nothing more strange than 
such a clutch at such posthumous honours, 

It may be considered that thie is an attack on the memory of the dead. 
So be it, if the dead will challenge notoriety. We would not however do 
the deceased injustice. Though he could cut off his own family without 
the customary shilling, he considered himself only justified in bidding for 
immortality in marble to the tune of $1500, Beyond that his conscience 
forbad him to go, reminding him that be had a father living. To hia fa- 
ther then he left what might accrue over and above the monumental re- 
quirements, always provided that this excess should not be more than 
$200! With inexplicable views of obligations of blood relationship, he 6- 
nally decreed that in such case the whole superfluity should be divided 
between three, out of his half-dozen brothers and sisters! 

Will the executor falfil such injunctions? Will he not rather deem 
that Christian charity enjoins him—and a clause in the Will itself per- 
mits him, if we do not mistake—to forego the perpetuation of such a me- 
mory, save by the simplest of inscriptions upon the plainest of tomb- 
stones ? 








The Bulls and Bears of Sebastopol. 

During the fearful campaign in the Crimea, it will be remembered 
how feverishly the chances of the combatants were canvassed: in print ; 
what various tpeculations on the issue of the conflict were current. There 
was many a rise and fall in public expectation, as the mails brought 
tidings from the battle-field and the trenches, and the decks of the be- 
leaguering fleets. But all that is a thing of the past; though in its 
place, curiously enough, seems to have sprung up something of the eort, 
in regard—not to land or sea fighte—but to certain submarine operations 
at Sebastopol. The sunken ships of Russia and the countless material 
of war were to be raised by a shrewd company of American speculators. 
They have totally failed, eaid a New York paper, the other day, in its 
Paris correspondence ; to which Boston responds editorially that, so far 
from failing, they have met with splendid saccees, and will realise no one 
knows bow many millions, What shall we poor ignoramuses report, who 
have no special correspondent in the Crimea, and who lack judgment to 
discriminate in the premises? Must we not conclude, although the Com- 
pany’s stock is not quoted in the Exchange list, that it too has its bulls 


and its bears? 
—_— 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON ON THE WAR. 

* * * © And, my Lord, out of the surplus of our roral popula- 
tion, Heaven grant we may have men to spare for the 
that mighty empire in which, while I 
infuriated numbers, and before walls 

and murdered 


vi 
health this evening, not so much asa private individual who has con- 
sented to adorn our anniversary meeting, bat as the lord-lieutenant of 
the county and the head of that force which Hertfordshire contributes to 
the wellspring which supplies our armies. The Militia isthe main source 
of our strength and independence, for it enables us, being safe at bome, to 
send our armies wherever our honour needs a champion, our empire a de- 
fender. Small as this county is in the map of the kingdom, it was second 
readiness and zeal with which its militia, admirably of- 


Russian war. 

But the war that bas now broken out is not, like the Russian war, for 
the assertion of an abstract principle of justice, for the defence of a fo- 
reign throne, or for protection —_— a danger that did not threaten our- 
selves more than the rest of 
British empire. It isa struggle of life and death for our rank among 
the rulers of the earth. It is not a war in which we combat by the side 
of brave and gallant allies, but one in which we fight ied 
against fearful odds, and in which we must neither expect nor desire fo- 
reign aid. [Hear, hear.] Ido not know whether I ought toa Ze 
that a topic, which I think must be uttermost in all our minds, us 
forced itself to my lips; yet it seems to me that, if eo, the blame must be 
shared by the geatlemen whom I see around me, for, whenever I see on 
audience composed chiefly of farmers and yeomen, I am apt to consider 
that I bebold an assembly so ree ish that nothing which vi- 

giish honour, ish empire can be 
foreign to the object of such a meeting. [Cheers] Ifyou respond to that 
sentiment—if you think that I am not introducing anything which is fo 
reign to what is uppermost in your minds—I hope I may ventare to re- 
quest your ission to say a few words more. [Hear, —_ 

My , I think it is no wonder that the heart of England is up—that 
the slow of recruiting for the regular army, and even the eon- 
stitutional resources of the militia, should not satisfy the ardour of an 
aroused people. It is no wonder that our journals should teem with of- 
fers of volunteers, and from a class that bas never before furnished us 
with private soldiers. Iam told that it is difficult for the War-office to 
avail itself of these offers. Difficult! why, of course it is. There is no- 
thing worth having that is not difficult, My life, and I suppose the life 
of every man among you who has worked with band or bead, bas been 
one long contest with difficulties, and pone of us would be the men we 
now are if we had tamely allowed difficulties to ver us. (Cheers.] 
Therefore I say it will not be to the credit of the Government or the 
War-office if they cannot deviee some practical means by which to discip3 
line and organize ro much ardour. I should be sorry if we lost the occa 
sion to show to Europe bow England, when necessary, can stert at once 
into a military nation without tyranny of conseriptions, and without 








the ruinous extravagance of large standing armies. [Cheers] The 
blood of many a stout English yeoman must have run cold in bis veins 
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when he read of the atrocious massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore. and he 
must have panted to show, as h's forefathers often did before, that there is 
no metal for a sword like the iron ploughshare. 

Of volunteers in such a cause there can be no lack. If I were but 10 
years younger I would remember that I am the son of a soldier, and 
would be a volunteer myself [cheers]; and even now, if I thought it 
possible that the young, the robust, and the adventurous needed an ex- 
— from those whose years, habits, and station might be supposed to 
ineline them to refuse, | declare I should be among you to canvass, not 
for votes, but for men, and should myself lead them against the enemies 
of oar race. [Cheers.) But if volunteers are to be of use they must have 
good sease as well as will. They muet submit to the discipline and orga 
nisation of soldiers ; and, although I thiok it is bat a reasonable demand 
that when they are collected from the same neighbourhood they should 
be formed into the same corps, because they would thea encourage each 
other, yet they must be aware that it would be wrong to ask for privi- 
leges which are incompatible with the present constitution of the British 
army, and which, if granted, might create dircontent and jealousy 
among the veterans of the professional service. Nor must we forget that, 


independence may as well be left unsaid. However, on the whole, we 
may accept this Russ an movement of conciliation as the beginning of a 
new phase in the history of Europe. When India is once more subjected 
and the world at peace, a period of prosperity may succeed, in which the 


| Empire of tho Czar may profit by carrying out the principles which 
30. 


his organ now enunciates.— Times, Sept. 
_—»—_. 
DOvama. 


“ At lovers’ perjuries, they say Jove langhs,” and the Olympic ign mast 


sitable lady, who died in November, 1830, he leaves surviving issue three 
rons and six daughters. The late earl was a Whig in politics, and for 
many years, from 1807 to 1830, represented Yorkshire in the House of 
Commons, and subsequently, in conjunction with the late Earl Spencer 
(then Visconnt Althorp,) Northamptonshire, until bis accession to the 
“—_- in 1833, 
is lord-hip (says a contemporary) was universal! ted. He 
was one of the few Peers who at with the o_ Daring the fa- 
mous Anti-Corn-Law agitation he rendered good service to the canse of 
Free-trade by his -- and countenance, and he was in other respects a 
n 





enjoy himself hugely over the protestations which Miss Cushman, in the charac- 
ter of Romeo, makes to Juliet. For while that lady is leaping garden-walls, se- 
renading by moonlight, and vowing her soul out before the “ sweet child of Ca- 
pulet,” love alone can perceive that she is walking in a vain show, and is promist 
ing things she can never perform. The assertions of the play bills go for nothing 
with the audience. No mortal can believe that the stately and impassioned 
figure before him is that of a woman—that those earnest and thrilling tones were 





invaluable as the aid of volunteers would be upoa special ions and 
for limited periods to that arm—tbe cavalry—which our m litia does not 
supply, yet for the regular reinforcement of that army which for a long 
timo iodia must require we ought to look alone to the constitutional re- 
souree of the militia. (Hear,hear.) * * * *—Speech at a Hertford- 
share \ Meeting. 

ss 


THE BRITISH LION AND THE “ NORTHERN BEE.” 

Is is geverally allowed that we are a thick skinned people, indifferent 
to the opinions of other nations almost to a fault. Neither at bome nor 
abroad do we trouble ourselves with the comments made on our institu- 
tions and society, our persoas or our dress. Englishmen, in their Govern- 
mont, in their manners and habits of life, are, of all civilized nations, the 
least indebted to that great centre of social influence, the French capital. 
While the whole world looks upon Paris as a place where people are. to 
be on their best behaviour, the Euglisbman walks through its most fre- 
quented streets in his shooting-jacket and wide-awake, as if he were in a 
kraal of Hottentots. There may be much of folly and ill-taste in all this, 
bat it at any rate shows how little importance the average m ddle class 
islander attaches to the opinions of his continental hosts. The same feel- 
ing makes itseif known in a thousand ways. It is doubtful whether in 
the present generation any course of action has been hastened or impeded 
in this country by the expressed opinion of foreign nations. The feeling 
with which their comments are regarded partakes more of curiosity than 
of anxicty ; and even where fairuess and good seuse are manifest we are 
pleased rather for the author's sake than for our own. 

We are not likely, therefore, to indulge in any wild exultation at the 
faot that the Northern Bee, that redoubtable organ of Russian opinion, is 

for once to praise and pity us, it will be ceen, from certain 
ea which we priut, that the Muscovite journal lameuts over the suf- 
ngs of our countrymen ia India, and wishes us speedy success over the 
eowardly hordes who have revolied. Now, we are not going to repel the 
civilities which are thus offered. We are willing to assume, as it is al- 
ways in this world wise to assume, that fair speeches and good wishes 
are sincerely uttered, But we must be pardoved for treating the compli- 
ments of to-day with the same equanimity as the revilings of yesterday. 
Bnglaod bes ‘or many a year bad to listen to accusations, insults, and pro- 
pheoies of evil from all quarters, The Northern Bee is one of the youngest 
of our adversarics. Its tittle sting bas been protruded but for a sbort 
be yf long enough to gain for it a name among the swarm with 
the Bri 
Oniwere and 





tish lion has been surrounded. We have contemned the 
the Kreuz Zeitung, aud our own Irish Nation, and the whole 
chorus which they lead, Why should we fear the tiny hum from St. Pe- 
tersburg? So our satisfaction at the change must be of the same unim- 
passioned kind. If, thea, the Bee will be coutent with quiet thanks, it is 
weleome to them, but it must dixpeuse with any warm demonstrations of 


grati 

The Ruesian journal ee by complaining that England has suspected 
tho Caar and his agents of some concern in the disturbances of India, or 
at least of feeling immoderate joy at the late event. This charge is ear- 
nestly repudiated. Though Russia bas had great cause to bear a grudge 
to England, aud might without presumption consider Cawnpore a retri- 

for our misdeeds at Kertch, Odessa, and other places, yet there is 
bat ene feeling of sorrow and borror at the bloody drama now enacting, 
and Russians will rejoice to see the British rule restored on a firm foun- 
dation of justice and moderation, “ England is,” says the Bee, in another 
“ necessary for Europe.” English enterprise in manufactures and 
commerce has enabled the world to advance at its late wouderful rate of 
progress. The steam-engine, that great instrument of modern civiliza- 
on, bas made England rich and powerful, and by her wealth the other 
kingdoms of Europe are nour their populations employed, their re- 
venues increased, and the life-blood sent coursing through the veias of 
nationa, In fact, the Bee would declare that England is the mainspring 
of the world, and that to break or weaken ber would be to bring the 
whole machinery of civilization toa stop. Now, this is, we may say with 
exougable pride, the real st .te of the case; and, if it be the real wish of 
Russia to advance the general prosperity of the world, she can have no 
better ally and adviser than the nation which has built up so vast a fa- 
brio of commercial greatness, which has settled and civilized so many 
“and so distant regions of the globe, aad eveu now seems to be but in the 
beginning of her vast career, 
© know not what change bas come over the spirit of St. Petersburg, 
but the English people seem suddenly to have succeeded to some of tine 
thusiasm lately devoted to their French neighbours. Coutinental poli- 
ticians reem to love and hate ye gree y > A few months ago the British 
were wader the baa of every salon and . We could not fight, we 
could not diplomatize ; our political system was poisoned by the virus of 
Perliameutarism ; as fur education and good manners, of course there was 
no need to talk of them. Hear now the Northern Bee: — We have always 
considered England, and not France, at the head of civilization. We do 
not reckon as civilization the superficial abstract ideas of the French and 
Germans, but the positive deductions of the English respecting the rights 
of man, his welfare, the application of the newest acquisitions in art and 
acienco to his advantage and to the lightening of his labours.” After this 
dcolaration, which is singularly inopportune to the cordialities of Stutt- 
gart, comes, what is still more extraordinary, an invidious comparison 
between England and America, greatly to the disadvautage of the irrita- 
ble Republi cans. In fine, Russia is bound to Eugland in preference to ail 
other countries, 

In a French or German paper we certain!y should look wih indiffer- 
ence on such a sudden change as is here eviuced. But in Russia every 
paper must more or less represent the Goverament. and it is impossible 
not to recognize in the new-born enthusiasm of the Bee the simplicity 
with which inexperienced jouroalism expresses the vacillations of the 
Imperial policy. The mot d’ordre has been to conciliate Eugland, and 
the Russian writers have gone to work with less tact and delicacy than 
would bave been met with in their diplomatic countrymen. However, 
this i is e to meet any advauces which indicate renewed good 
feeling. We all know what our Russian friends tell us, that the commer- 
cial interests of the two countries bind them together, aud that their pro- 
sperity will be advanced by an enduring peace. We have no wish for 
war ; we, with tho fairest parts of the earth for an inheritance, cannot 
cove’ thing that Russia owns, nor have we any desire for barren vie- 
tories. the other hand, we feel that Russia must be aware how im- 
possible it is to be successful in an aggressive movement against us on 


point. 
“Tite experiences of the Danube and Armenia have for ever dissipated 
the dreams which a few enthusiasts may have had of a march to the In- 
dus. Eogliehmen may, theu, be naturally content to live in peace and 
good will with the Muscovite Empire, cherisbing respect for its hardy, 
ent, and a people, its patriarchal Sovereignty, and its well- 
nit civil and military ization. The benefits of frieudship and free 
intercourse will be mutual, but we are guilty of no vanity in saying that 
Russia will be the greater gaiver. We have much to teach—the treasure 
of many ages of experience ; Russians are quick to learn,—they are 
pre-eminently the imitative le, andnow that they have all that the 
“ supertic'al civilization” of can give them in taste and cultare 
and the arts of life, they may well turn their attention to this kingdom, 
solve the problems which it presents, and apply them to their own use. 
Bat one thing should be clearly understood. 

The Bee hints at the necessity for Eagland to limit her ambition, to ad- 
mit the other Powers of Europe to co-operation in all she does through- 
out the world—to establish, in fact, the * Five Powers” as an universal 
anthority. This is, indeed, very faintly shadowed forth, but it is enough. 
If any Russian — look for such a policy they will fad themselves mis- 
taken, Lf such animate any potentate or reunion of potentates, 
they may as well be abandoned. This country will admit of no limitation 
of its action on the world ; let other States be free, and let us be free 
also. England has conquered and will reconqucr Asia by herself, and 
any fair words which hide the design, however remote, of coatrolliug her 


d d by Nature to utter “ blest rejoinders” rather than “ desolate entrea- 
ties ;” that the Romeo before him ought, in strict veracity, to answer Juliet's 
question from the balcony, “ wherefore art thou Romeo?” with a frank denial of 
the soft impeachment, and protest himself no “ him” at all. 

T have always been alittle incredulous of the stories of the age of Charles II. and 
Killigrew, and of the adventures of the Chevalier Faublas. I have never quite 
believed that the subtle demon of sex (I use the word demon, be it remem- 
bered, in a strictly classical sense and not in the least as a term of reproach) 
could be kept out of sight by any travesty of the outer man or woman ; I have 
always held that the agricultural aphorism of Virgil “ though you drive out 
Nature with a pitch-fork, still she will come back,” was just as truly applicable 
to hood and hood as to darnel and thistles, and might be fairly trans- 
lated “ hide nature under a haystack of crinoline, or circumvent her with a pair 
of stove-pipes, still she will peep out from the eyes, or wink at you from the 
walk.” No worker of marvels on the boards had ever accomplished the meta 
morphosis within my positive experience. 

Miss Ellen Tree as Jon just missed the miracle. She was a very very pretty 
youth, and when seen in repose from afar, without an opera glass, she might 
have passed muster before anybody but a drill-sergeant or a detective. But Miss 
Tree betrayed herself whenever she advanced her charming fout, or opened her 
ruddy lips. She was always conscious of—what shall I say ? of —of—an unusual 
degree of freedom from bh in plishing the act of locomotion. I 
do not know that I can mend this paraphrase of a perfectly innocent, but conven- 
tionally unpresentable fact. And I remember that on one occasion she confessed 
to a lady acquaintance that she had been embarrassed during a whole evening 
by the consciousness that her stockinets had been lessly indued, and were 
introverted—otherwise, turned inside out. 

Nosuch weakness is suffered to invade the artistic composure of Miss Cushman’s 
deportment and manner. Her transformation is complete. There is nothing ex- 
aggerated in her delineation, nothing over-wrought in her voice. She comprehends 
her rile, and she fills it completely. It is needless for me to say how mach force 
and how mach talent this implies. And I ought to make a reservation from my 
previous criticism on Miss Ca-hman’s acting, in favour of this particular charac- 
ter. She does abdicate her identity, and loses herself in the heir of Montague. 
And this so completely, that she makes herself not only an adequate Romeo—but 
the actual Romeo of the actual English stage. I know no masculine actor who 
approaches her conception of the part. For Romeo is the ideal lover—not a man 
in love, but love ina man. He breathes, speaks, hopes, fears, acts, lives, and 
dies by love. 

All the passions which govern other men, all the considerations which influ- 
ence them do not exist for him. He falsifies the definition of Madame de Stael 
that “love is an event in a man’s life, but the history of a woman.” Love is 
Romeo's history. His passion for Juliet catches him up out of his common life 
—bhis former faocies vanish with his former cares. Judiet’s lip and eye remake 
the world for him. Now very few actors have ever risen to the comprehension 
of this truth. Instead of a “ lover,” possessed like a poet or a madman, they 
represent to us the hero of a gallant amour—and give us a chapter of Brantome 

















for an act of Shakespeare. The usual Romeo of the stage, in a word, does not 
falsify the definition of Madame de Stael. But Miss Cushman’s Romeo is 
far from being the usual Romeo of the stage. It is an incarnation of 
the poem, and if the demonstrations demanded by the part are less fla- 
grantly vehement than those which make the rile of Meg Merrilies tre- 
mendous, the force of passion poured into every word, and act, every look and 
motion, is not less overpowering. The gentler passages of the earlier acts are as 
impressive in this way, as the climax of passionate emotion which presages 
the catastrophe of this “true love.” But it is this climax, natarally enough, 
which most affects the public mind, and the silent shudder of anticipation which 
runs through the house as the despairing Romeo, convinced that all is over, pre- 
pares to shuffle off the mortal coil, could not be more geuuine if that scene of 
suicide were a dread reality. 

On Thursday night, Miss Cushman took her farewell ot a crowded house, and 
having set as a full harvest-moon, I suppose will rise again after the usual inter- 
val. This is a hope as wel' as a supposition, and however har¢ly the “times” 
may be pressing upon my readers, | trust that for their sakes it may be realized. 
For there is sound sense in the doctrine of the poor man, of whom Mr. Charles 
Ng:thews made mention the other day, in aspeech at Boston. The man in ques- 
tion was an impoverished Cockney, and his doctrine was, that people shoule go 
to the theatre to economise, since they could there be lighted, warmed, and filled 
with fun and good company, through a long winter’s evening, at a much less ex- 
pense than if they remained at home. 

Without theorizing much upon the subject, our people seem to have hit upon 
the truth, and to be carrying it out. For the rapidity with which novelties are 
producing at all our theatres certainly argues a revival of audiences. Inthe most 
palmy days of the drama among us, a greater act vity has never been placarded 
and proclaimed about the streets. At Wallack’s, while Planché’s capital play 
of “ Past and Present,” still keeps its vogue, a new Comedy entitled “ Caprice, 
Lover and Husband,” by Mr. Leland of this city, has passed to its second night, 
and having thus escaped damnation, may be fairly presumed to be on its way 
through purgatory. At the other “temples,” services “ appropriate” to the 
hour have been the rule. 

Mr. Marshall attacks his Troy with a “ Golden Horse,” out of which issue in- 
numerable graceful ey!phs and nymphs. Miss Laura Keene invites the world in 
general, and the Fifth Avenue in particular, to contemplate its own face in a 
mirror of “ Spendid Misery,” and Mr. Burton hits the nail on the head, by in- 
viting Mr. and Mrs. Toodles to step into his “ Marble Halls” at the close of the 
day, and recount their experiences of the morning, to a sympathetic multitude. 

Of all these, entertainments the’ most noticeable is certainly Mr. Planche’s 
drama. And this not merely because it is extremely well acted by the “Com- 
pany,” and very well put upon the stage, but because it is such a model of 
clever construction, and exemplifies, in such a brilliant way, the power of a 
skillful architect to build a showy house out of the commonest materials. 
If Mr. Planché had lived in Egypt in the times of the Pharaohs, he would have 
electrified those injudicious and inconsiderate tyrants by making bricks without 
straw, and ata profit too. When I add that the character of the “ hero” is sus 
tained by Mr. Blake, who possesses as an actor the same gifts which belong to 
Mr. Planché as an author, I need not say that people in search of economy and 
entertainment, cannot do better than to emancipate themselves from the fear of 
the Future, and vanish for a time into the “ Past and the Present.” 

The comedy of “ Splendid Misery” just missed being a good tarce, and if it 
were not so vexatiously disjointed, would be sufficiently amusing. But it must 
have been baptized by the author of the article on Chinese Metaphysics, who 

tructed his position by the clever combination of a paper on China with 
a paper on Metaphysics. There is splendour enough in the allusions, and misery 
enough in the conclusions of Miss Keene's “* Comedy”—bat the splendid misery 
thereof does not so clearly appear. HAMILTON. 
——— 


Ovituary. 


Eart Frrzwiutiam.—The death of the Earl Fitzwilliam took place on 
Sunday, the 4th inst., at Wentworth-house, ucar Rotherham. The deceased, 
Cbarles William Wentworth Fitzwilliam, was oaly issue of Will’am, 
fourth Earl by his marriage with Lady Ciarloite Ponsonby, secoud daugh- 
ter of William, secoad Earl of Bessborongh. He was bora 4th May, 1786, 
and married 8 b July, 1806, the Hoa. Mary Dandas, fourth daughter of 
Thomas, tires Lord Dundas. By bis marriage witb tbat awiable und cha- 





g reformer in the most extensive application of the term. He ig 
succeeded in his title and estates by Viscount Milton, whose promotion 
to the House of Peers will leave a vacancy in the representation of the 
County of Wicklow. _ 


t " itcham 
iy, Esq., Lieut. R. N., grandson of Cuthbert, 

w, June 30, in the sortie under Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., 
Captain C. Steevens, H. M.’s 32d Regt.—Killed in action, in the disastrous expe> 
dition to Arrah, July 29, Edward Birkett, Lieat.and Adjutant H. M.’s 37th Regt. 
At bis residence, Compton Hall, near Plymouth, G. ton Kingdon. my s 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieat. for Devon and Cornwall, a Gentleman of H. M.’s 
Most Hon. Privy Chamber.—At Finchley, Saml. Henry Manley, Esq., R. N.—At 
Dover, the Rev. Matthew Irving, D.D., canon of Rochester Cathedral, and one of 
H. M.'s Chaplains in Ordinary.—In India, Robert Keate, Sergeant-Sargeon to 
Her Majesty, in his 81st year.— At St. David's. the Rev. Edmand Melvill, Chan 
cellor of the Diocese and Cathedral of St. David's —At Corfa, H. a. Whitmere, 

£sq., Ensign 46th Regt.—At Peterborough, Rear-Admiral G. Morris. 
Rusetan 


Appoinmments. 


.W 
George Benvenuto Mathew, .» now H. M. Consnl-General for the 
Ports in the Black Sea, to be H. M. Consul-General for the Russian Ports in the 
Black Sea and in the Sea of Azoff.—G. B. Van Buren, Eaq., to be Attorney-General 
for the Island of Grenada ; and 8. H. F. Abbott, Exq., for the Island of Tobago, 
nod of Bishops of the Scottish episcopal church have i 
elected op Terrot as primus, in the room of the late Bishop Skinner. 


Arntp. 

Rorat Evxorgens’ Equipment For Ixpta.—An immense quantity of 
sapping and mining implements, intrenching tools, and other materials 
required Ly this branch of the service. with photographic apparatus, bat- 
teries, &c., have been forwarded from the stores at Brompton to South- 
ampion, to be shipped for ludia. The Sappers and Miners are al-o pro- 
vided with a number of the newly-inveated portable indiarubber boata, 
for the purpose of transporting officers and men across rivera—Sr J. 
Burgoyne aod Sir J. Love have iuspected an invention in the shepe of a 
portable observatory for the use of troops when on the line of march. 
The invention, we believe, is that of Capt. Noble, R.E., and is constructed 
entirely with the scaling ladders used dy the Royal Engineers. The ob- 
servatory was erected near the slope of the glacis at Fort Amberst, and 
rose to a height of about 50 feet, instruments for taking observations be- 
ing placed on the top, so as to enable arp c!ator to reconnoitre the move- 
meuts of troops at a great distance. One of these observatories can be 
erected by about 20 troops in half an hour, and when completed will ac- 
commodate as many as half-a-duzen persons on its summit. 


Tar Ixpian Srarr.—The following (says the United Service Gazelle) is 
the general staff for India, as decided on :— : the Commander-in- 
Chief—General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B. Chief of the Staff—Major- 
General Mansfield. Lieutenant-Generals—Ashboroham and Beresford. 
Major-Generals—Windham, Cotton, Havelock, Michel (with troops from 
the Cape), Dupuis (Royal Artillery), a Major-Gen of Cavalry, and Stran- 
benzee or Garrett, from China; tbe other toremain. Coloael Wetherall 
and the Hon.—Pakevham, Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster-Generala, 
Madras; Lieutenant General—Sir Patrick Grant. Major-Geaeral— 
Craigie. Bombay: Lieutenant-General—Somerset. Major-General—Sir 
Hugh Rose. — 

The tr. trt. Spitfire has arrived at Woolwich from Halifax, with sundry 
detachments.— Fuur hindred of the Oxford Militia are doing garrison 
duty at Woolwich.—Capt. Kemys Tynte, late of Prince Albert’s Hussars, 
son of Col. Tyne, M.P., for Bridgewater, has been appointed to the col- 
ae of the Ist Somerset Militia, vacant by the death of Col. Viscount 

nton. — 

Wan-Orrice, Oct. 9.—59th Ft ; Maj-Gen Jeremiah Taylor to be Col, v Lt-Gen 
Henderson, dec. 2d Drag Gds ; Capt Steward, fm 2d W I Regt, to be Caps, ’ 
Mayne, app to 3d Lt Drage. 3d Drag Gds ; and Adjt Don to rank of Lt; 
Cor Gould to be Lt, b-p, 2 Onin Ee. 4th Drag Gds ; Sagt Gite. Op 
4th Drag Gds, to be Capt ; Capt M'Donnel. fm h-p 4th Drag Gds, to be Ca: 
5th Drag Gds ; Capt Montgomery, fm h-p 5th Drag Gds, to be Capt ; Ca: 
guson, fm ay hee rag Gds, to be Capt; Cor White to be Lt; Cor Bul to 
be Lt. 6th Drag Gds ; Cor Stodd irt to be Lt, w-p, v Ellis, dec. 7th Drag Gds ; 
Capt Kauntze, fm h-p 42d Ft, to be Capt ; Cor Chaine to be Lt, w-p, v Dowdes- 
well, prom ; Ens Alleyne, fm 49th Ft, to be Cor, w-p, v Barton, prom. Ist 
Capt Cheriton, fm h-p, Ist Drags, to be Capt; Cpt Fitz-Gerald, fm h- 
D be © 2d Drags ; Capt Prendergast, fm 


“Pp ,. 
Gds, to be Capt ; Capt Halkett, fm | 
Lt ; Cor Lautour to Lt. 4th Lt 
to be Capt ; Capt Moreton, fm h-p Unatt, to 
v Bvt-Maj Hutton, who ret. 6th Di ; Capt Cuthbert, fm bp Unatt, 
Capt ; Lt Weir to be Capt, Ns ; Cor Anderson, to be Lt; Cor Wetherall, 
Lt. 7th Lt Drags; Lt , fm 12th Lt Drags, to be Capt, w-p, v 
to 10th Lt Drags. 8th Lt D ; Lt Bravfill, fm 10th Lt Drags, to be 
v Greetham, app to 15th Lt Drage: Cr Helme to be Lt, bp, v Cl 
Parry de Winton, Gent, to be Cor, b-p,v Helme ; W T Goldsworth: 
Cor. w-p; D D V Maher, Gent, to be Cor, w-p, v Stourton, prom. 
Capt Clarke, fm 7th Lt Drags, to be ed Lt Wir. mann, to be 
Lt Drags ; Capt Vanstttart, fm h-p 11th Lt > be 
half pay Lith Light — to be sy 13th Light 
Thomas Chamberlayne, from half pay 3th Light Drags, to be Capt ; 
to be Capt, w-p; Cor Southwell to be Lt; Cornet Savage to be Lieutenant. 
15th Lt Drags; Capt Macartney, — Lt Drags, to be Capt; Greatham, 
8th Lt Drags to be Capt. 16th Lt sags Set Kouter. by 16th Lt Drags, to be 
Capt; Capt Steel h-p Unatt, to be Capt. 17th Lt Drags; Wood, 13th Light 
Drags, to be Lt: Cornet Tucker, Ist Drags, to be Cor, v Weymouth, pro; R 
Goldsworthy, Gent, to be Cor w.p, v Curzon, pro. Mil Train; ibson, fm 
49th Ft, to be Capt, v Canavan, “pp to 18th Ft; Lt Sewel, fm 
to be Lt, v Jenkins. app to &th Lt Drags; Cor Keogh, h-p of L 
w-p, v Bond, pro; Cor Powell, fm LTC , to be wp, 
RI Engineers: Bvt-Col Rose to be Col, v Streattield, ret fp; 
Col, v Rose; Sec Capt Koe to be Capt, v Ogle ; Lt Cox 
Sec Capt Stopford to be Adjt, v Cox, app Adjt to R E for India. 
Radge, from 97th Ft, to be Ens, v pore. "y 
Musk. 18th Ft; Capt Canavan, fm Mil Train, to be 
who-e Bvt Rank has been con into Sub; Capt Foster fm Ist W I Regt, 
v E-monde, who ret a h-p; Lt Havelock, from 10th Ft, to 
Maj Ha . 22d Ft; W C Planket, Gent, to be 
Ft; Lt Montmoreney to be Capt w-p, v Spring, 
be Lt w-p, v Montmoreacy; G C Rose, Gent, to 
Coxon to be Lt b-p, v Howe, who ret. 44th Ft; 
to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Spring. who ex, being app Fe 
60th Ft; Eos Brereton to be Ins Mask. 65th Ft; t 
who ret; Ens Toker to be Lt b-p, v Still; H M Mu 
Toker. 84th Ft; Lt O'Brien to be Capt w-p, v Cu 
Kenny to be Lt ag 4 Ens Wolseley, fin 22d Ft, te 
to be Capt b-p, v Marshall, ret; Rattray to be 
Regt; the app of Staff- Assist-Surg Crane (v Clatterbuack, 
Sept, 1857, has been can. St Helena Regt; H L W Phillips, Gent, to be Eusign 
w-p, V Mitchell, pro. 
Srary.—Capt and Bvt-Maj Spring, b-p 44th Ft, to be Fort-Major, Edinburgh 
Castle, v Cooktbsbanke, dec. 
Barver.—Col Streatéeld, ret fp Ri 
Daubeney, C.B., 55th Ft, to be CO 
Lt Abbott, ¢ ding the detachment 
Islands, to have the local rank of Capt. 
Mrurtra.— Duke of L ter’s Own Regiment of Yeomanry Cw —Capt 
the Earl of Eliesmere, to be Lt-Col ; Lt the Hon Algernon F Egerton to be Oaph 
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. to be Maj-Gen, rank hon. Lt-Col 
“Mauleverer, C.B, 40th Ft, to be Col. 
of troops stationed in the Falkland 








Navp. 

The Orion, 91, is off.—The Leopard, 18, st. frigate, Capt. Wain- 
wright, bas left tpiubead for the West Ludies.—The Chesapeake, 50, ecr., 
Commodore Wat-oa, C.B., has sailed from Plymouth Sound, for the East 
Indies.—It is said the Valorous and the Styz are to convey troops te Saez 
for India overland.—Com. Studdert has received the silver medal awarded 
by the Board of Trade for gallant conduct in saving life at sea.—Tho 
Lords of the Admiralty have determined to supply the whole of the ships 
of the royal navy with Clifford's apparatus for lowering ships’ boat-— 
Captains R. F. Stopford and F. A. Ansoa are to receive the vacant good- 
service pensions. om 


t rgent.—Sta C. D. Steel RM. at Portsmouth. Paymaster 
B. Dent to Urgent.—Staff Surg. C. D. Steel to 
NLA. Messum’ addi. to Pembroke—Chaplain Rev. J. Milner to Wellington. 





PromoTions.—By the death of Vice-Adml. J. Purvis, at . 
H. W. Bruce to be Vice-adml.—Cs ts. B. Pophars, T. Ogle, G. J. Hacket, 
and J. J. FP. Newell, to ve Rear-A ou res. b-p. list. Cupt, FP. Bullock, 
to be Rear-Adul. of the Blue. 
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| upon sketches or finished drawings by Callow, Cattermole, Corbould, Cox, 

New Books. | Harding, Hunt, Lance, Roberts, ens Collingwood Smith, Stanfield, Tar- 
The second volume of Dr. Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in North and’ ner, and Henry Warren—besides those by various men with whose names 
Central Africa (Harpere) carries the resolute and painstaking author for-| amateurs may not be familiar, but whose paintings in many cases invite 
ward to September 1852. Then, on the borders of Lake Tsad, he had | to study, and in not a few to admiration. Among the workers in oil may 
to perform the melancholy duty of burying his associate, Dr. Overweg, | be mentioned Armitage, Sidney Cooper, Danby, Herring, Horsley, Leigh- 
who fell a martyr to Science and the thirst for exploration which, in some | ton, Linnell, Lucy, Maclise, Paton, Pickersgill, Pyne, Sant whose Young 
minds, becomes as uncontrollable an instinct as the lust of conquest in | Samuel is a household word, Frank Stone, E. M. Ward, and Frederick Tay- 
some others. “It was certainly a presentiment of his approaching | jer. In what form they come to us, we shall presently enquire. At pre- 
death,” says the record, “ which actuated him in his ardent desire to be! sent our purpose is to stir up an interest in the Exhibition; and we 
removed to this place, where he died hard by the boat in which he had | venture to flatter ourselves that some of our city friends will take our 


made his voyage.” That boat was an English one, carried piece-meal | word for it at the moment, that abundant entertainment is spread for 
throughout the long and difficult land journey from Tripoli to these in-| them, 


land waters. : | Passing down Broadway from the British to the French Gallery, we 
Overladen perhaps with minute particulars, these pages give a most | gnd no diminution in general attractiveness, though the names of the 


instructive account of Dr. Barth’s wanderings among the unknown tribes | jeading exhibitors are—with exceptions—less familiar. But the excep- 
who dwell to the Southward and Eastward of Lake Tsad. He accompa- | tions are brilliant. That most popular artist, Rosa Benheur, may be 
nies native Chieftains in sundry forays and slave-hunting excursions, and | seen in two or three pictures from her easel, and also in propria persona, in 
—with occasional and vexatious exceptions—manages to baffle their eus-| ay excellent portrait of her by Dubufe. Couture contributes, and Gudin, 
picion of his objects, and to carry these out in large measure, with means | ang Isabey, and Meissonier in a most exquisite bijou, and Ary Scheffer, 
that appear wholly inadequate. We part with him again at Kukawa, on | ang Horace Vernet. What more could be expected or wished? We almost 





the point of turning his steps Westward to Timbuktu, whither we shall | 
gladly accompany him when the third and concluding portion of his cu- | 
rious adventures comes forth from the printer’s hands. 

Among American reprints Charles Reade’s two volumes—pamphlets 
rather— White Lies, part III, and Propria que Maribus, with a concluding | 
sketch called The Bor Tunnel, (Ticknor & Fields,) deserve a passing | 
notice at our hands. The former is the continuation of a somewhat ela- | 
borate story of French country life during the days of the French Revo- 
lution. Those who appreciate the author's style, and have read with in- 
terest the first two parts, will find in the third no alteration in the pecu- } 
liar sentiment and violent treatment of their subject which distinguish 
Mr. Reade. The two tales are of the lightest and most ephemeral descrip- | 
tion, and convey the idea of having been thrown off rapidly, like hot | 
cakes from a griddle. As the name implies, Propria que Maribus discusses | 
the advantages and lities of the pantaloon as applied to the fairer | 
ex ; and in the course of it the heroine, one Caroline Courtnay, an | 
American heiress, refuses to doff the Bloomer costume on a public occa- ; 
sion, at her lover’s entreaty, preferring to lose his affection rather than 
offend her own amour propre. This is the point of the story—the quarrel | 
raised on such an unseemly matter causes a separation; but Venus is 
propitious even to such queer lovers; as we might expect, there is but 
one conclusion to such a story. A marriage brought about with the sim- 
plest materials, rewards the loving couple, and the reader’s patience. The | 
Box Tunnel, notwithstanding its name, is too light for criticism. 

The Prisoner of the Border, by P. TH. Myers, (Derby & Jackson), is a 
lively story of the Rebellion in Canada, in which Commodore Jchason, 
the hero of the Islands, rehearses a portion of his exploits. The English 
Governor, Sir George, is drawn in no very flattering colours; but a 
young scion of English nobility is so favourably depicted, as to make 
amends for the barsber portrait. 

Mr. J. G. Swan’s Northwest Coast, (Harpers), is an unpretending record 
of three year’s residence in Washington Territory. It is written in good 
plain language, the author evidently treating con amore of what he has 
seen and experienced. The traits of Indian manners and customs, and 
their wild traditions, with which the pages are interspersed, give piquancy 
to the narrative. So little indeed is known of the territory bordering 
the Pacific, and already growing rapidly into importance, that it is well 
to have the void in some degree supplied. Mr. Swan’s statistics of cli- 
mate, commerce, natural products, and so on, will be found to correct 
many prejudices among that class who look upon Washington Territory 
as an ice-bound wilderness somewhere within the Arctic Circlo. 


Hine Avts. 


THE OLD WORLD COMING TO THE NEW. 

It is a long, long time since any event, connected with Painting, hi 
occurred in this community, so important as the simult pening 
among us of a British and a French Exhibition of the works of living ar- 
tists. We have, year by year, the show of the native and “ National Aca- 
demy ;”’ the Dusseldorff Gallery has been, and is still, held a fair and in- 
structive sample of the modern German School ; aud at tantalizing in- 
tervals a masterpiece from Paris or London has found its way hither 
across the Atlantic, and figured in the establishments of our most enter- 
prising print-sellers. Tuesday last, however, inaugurated a new era, 
and may be marked with a white stone. On that day the new rooms of 
the National Academy of Design, in Tenth Street, and the room of the de- 
fanct Art-Union Association, in Broadway, were thrown open for the 
new and attractive collections mentioned above. If the success of this 
doable enterprise be at all proportioned to the pleasurable excitement 
manifested at the private view on Monday, it will be decided and lasting ; 
for if, so far as probable sales are concerned, a worse period than the pre- 
sent could scarcely have been hit upon, it is by no means an unpropiti- 
ous moment to tempt the public with a sight, at once novel, agreeable, 
instructive, and cheap. 

Nor is it essential to concern ourselves deeply with the origin of this 
enterprise, nor to weigh carefully the relative degree in which we owe it 
to far-sighted individual desire that Art should have its bond of union 
between Europe and the United States, as commerce has in full, and Li- 
terature in a to the honest efforts of individual dealers in works 
of Art to extend their sphere of business—or to a legitimate wish on the 
part of Artists themselves to find a new market for their labours. It is suf- 
ficient for us that excellent ag t on the part of those who planned 
this scheme bas been met with great liberality and confidence on the part 
































of those who contributed to its execution, and that in short we are sud- | 
denly provided with asource of high enjoyment. The only peculiarity | 
we would note is that in the main the same machinery is employed in | 
bringing furward here both the French and British Schools. So far there 
is a largeness in the design which promises well ; and in the carrying it 
out we observe the same spirit. American artists are invited to make | 
gratuitous use ef these means of comparison and improvement ; and 
free tickets of admission will be distributed, where the acceptance of 
them would be appreciated and appropriate. 

And what is to be seen? Really so much more than we anticipated, 
that we must take time to examine and describe. And the more so, that 
in the British Collection—of 168 pictures in oil, und 188 in water-colours 
—we for the first time become personally acquainted with examples of 
Pre-Raffaelitism. Nor are they of common order, these specimens of this 
school within a school. Here isa finished study, on asmall scale, of Hol- 
man Hunt's Light of the World, which elicited so vehement and eloquent a 
defence from the penof John Ruskin; and here is Madox Brown’s King Lear 
—which two, without reference to many another hanging also on the walls, 
would be alone sufficient to convey to us all, who only know the new ism by 
report, a fair idea of its intent. On this we shall probably take occasion 
to say a word; bat at least it is a very great boon that New York can 
now form its own opinion, apart from the canons of criticism. 

The other great feature is the introduction—for it might almost be 
called so—to water-colour painting, which, if not so entirely unknown as 


believe—so great are the merits of either school—that we shall have par- 





tisanship in print and out of it, and that the entente cordiale will be dis- 

turbed. At any rate the treat now within reach of our metropolitan 
friends, who are i sor teurs, is not to be exhausted by a sin- 
gle visit—as its excellencies and pecniiarities are not to be touched even, 

within the limits of a single article. | 
——<<—— | 

BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 


Of course no assemblage of Americans, convened for whatever purpose, 
would allow an opportunity to escape of eating and drinking together. 
Repletion is not exactly consonant with good chess-play ; devotion to 
Bacchus and the bottle is adverse to Caissa and combinations; but men | 
must eat, and numbers of them will drink—the delegates to the first Na- 
tional Chess Congress of America being no exception to the rule. It was 
at first intended that the banquet should come off at the conclusion of 
proceedings, but the tournament having lasted somewhat longer than 
was expected, it was feared that members might be getting hungry. 
Hope and expectation bloomed into fruition last Saturday night, when 
nearly all the participants in the Congress met each other at the St. Denis 
Hotel, Broadway. 

The Committee of Management had selected this house from a feeling 
of gratitude toward the proprietor, Denis Julien, Esq. This gentleman 
has been known to all chess-players for the last quarter of a century as 
a brilliant problem maker and a fine player, as well as from his constant 
endeavours to further the advancement of the game. During the hot 
months of Summer, Mr. Julien threw op: n his hotel to the members of the 
Chess Club and all practitioners of the art, providing them with every 
facility for play ; and this dinner itself is a further evidence of his devo- 
tion to Palamede. The room was fitted up in a manner consonant with 
the occasion, and the various pyramids and other pieces recalled the dif- 
ferent technicalities of the game. The principle object on the table was 
an immense cake covered with iced sugar, representing a chess board ; 
and the pieces upon it were most accurately modeled in red and white 
candy. This objet d'art was designed by M. Julien himself, and like every- 
thing else on the table, prepared in his own establishment. 

The Hon, A. B. Meek, President of the Congress, sat at one end of the 
room, Col. Mead, President of the New York Chess Club, at the other. 
All the prominent members of the Convention were present except Mr. 
Paulsen, whose absence was much regretted. As usual on such occasions, 
the guests did ample justice to the dinner, which was the theme of gene- 
ral commendation from all present. When that point in the ings 
had arrived when the convives leaned back in their chairs and unbut- 








toned their vests, Col. Mead arose and gave the health of Judge Meek, 
who returned thanks in a most eloquent speech, which we regret our 
space will not permit us to give. In conclusion, he proposed the health 
of Col. Mead, and stated that to New York belonged the honour of inau- 
gurating this first Congress of American Chess-players, and that strangers 
from all parts of the Union would long remember the excellent arrange- 
ments made in the Empire City for the convention. Col. Mead followed, 
and finally every guest had to try his hand at a speech, including the 
re ntatives of the Herald, Express, Pvening Post, and Tribune. 

r. Julien being called upon, stated, in the best English his French ac- 
cent permitted, that since the chess-players bad met at his hotel, all the 
liquor drank at his bar had gone down the throat of his barkeeper. When 
the laughter had subsided that this occas'oned, he added: “ It was neces- 
sary they should uoderstand that his barkeeper did not play at chess.” As 
a corollary to this, auother speaker, Mr. Perrin, dilated on the advanta- 
ges which would accrue to the young in its study, and offered the follow- 
ing sentiment, which accurately represents the influence of the game : 

“ The noble game of Chess, the king of intellectual sports. Full of instractive 
emblems, rich in invigorating mental exercises ; may it serve at once to lure 
= youth from the haunts of vice, and to train them to purposes of elevated use- 


Mr. Paul Morphy of New-Orleaus showed proof of possessing talents as 
an orator equal to those as a chess-player. This young gentleman has 
been preparing himself for a legal career, and promises to be one of the 
most eloquent members of the isiana bar. 

Sev songs were sung during the evening. The following two were 
composed for the occasion, and will certainly take their place among 
chess literature. The first is by the host, Julien, Esq., whose lite- 
rary productions are well known to our French residents, and, more 
ticularly, to the Garde Lafayette ; the second is by the Hon. A. B. Meek 
of Alabama, a poet “of credit and renown” throughout our Southern 
States, and who is about publishing a volume of poems in this city. 


SONG BY D. JULIEN ESQ. 
Air—Partant pour la Syrie, §c. 


Sur cet heureux rivage, Parmi tous vos modéles, . 
Par vos calculs savants, Oh! n’oubliez jamais 


Vous présentez l'image McDonnel, Deschapelles, 

Des combats innocents. Lopez, Labourdonpais ; 
Caissa qui yous inspire Bur deux tombes unies 

A battu le rappel : Ma voix vous dit encor : 
Bavons asonempire = { pi, Buvons & deux _— Bis. 
Son régne est immortel. j Legal et Philidor 

Pendant cet intermide, O mes com) d’armes, 
Apres tant de travaux, J’attends votre concours, 
Soldats de ede, Pour un toast plein de charmes 


Cessez d’étre rivaux ; 
eee et oe 
vons J'antique loi : rangs: 
Bavonsa la victoire | p; Buvons, buvons encore Bia. 
Du Cid doce tournol. ~ Auntie 
SONG—BY THE HON. A. B. MEEK OF ALABAMA. 
Air—Hunters of Kentucky. 
Ye champions of the cheq d field, 
Who love the lists of glory ; 
Who wield not falchion, spear, nor shield, 
Yet battle con amore : 


Venez & mon secours. 
Pour qu’un refrain sonore 
Eclate de vos : 








Pre-Raffaelitism, is ecarcely better understood. It is something to look 


Where each a Philidor, 
Has proved a Ly 
Yours is a loved and 4 
In every nation ; 


Tn camp and castle, cot and court, 
For it has flourished ; 

E’en A found, in Eden's ground, 
No rapture —it is stated— 

No a to check sad sorrow’s wreck, 
Till he by Eve was mated / 


Great names are yours, remembered well, 
By many a household fire, 
rdonnais and Des Chapelles, 
McDonnell and Allgaier ! 
And later days may a4 praise, 
And Staunton’s glories utter, 
With Andersen, Petroff, and Szen, 
And Cochrane at Calcutta ! 


Fair France, amid her verdant vines, 
Has St. Amant, to her, 

And Germany trium it shines 
With Harrwitz and Der Lasa! 

Amid them all stands Lowenthall, 
The victor at Manchester ; 

We well might guess that he at Chess, 
Would make a mighty Chess stir. 


Rich blows the breeze beyond the seas, 
Amid the chestnut bowers, — 
t now the dawn comes smiling on 
This Western — ¢ -— i 

Our Congress grave, in high conclave, 
Has spread a glorious standard, 

Whose chequered bars, like Freedom’s stars, 
Shall light Colambia’s vanguard ! 


Then fill the cup with bright wine up, 
And toest our noble pastime ; 

The Tournament “ has come and went,” 
May it not prove the last time ! 

May Chess arise beneath these skies, 
With prouder deeds elated ; 

On Freedom's deck, receive no check, 
And never be Stale-mated! 

The guests separated at about 11:45 o'clock, more than ever pleased 
with each other, and evidently satisfied all over.—N. ¥. Tribune, Oct. 19. 
emg 
PRIVATE LIFE IN INDIA. 

The fearful notoriety given to individuals of either sex, by the recent 
course of events in the East, may render interesting this plain description 
of every-day Oriental customs among foreign residents. We may add 
that the rupee is worth about half-a-dollar, or two shillings English, 

Loedgings.—The system of lodging letting is almost unknown in India, 
and a visitor must not — to find a furnished house anywhere. Some- 
thing is done in the boarding-house way, at the chief towns, by respect- 
able widows, and each ater vay by provided with respectable hotels and 
club-houses. A stranger, after he has looked about for an enn | house 
adapted to his wants, sends for a sircar or dubash, or parsee butler (the 
name varying with the presidency,) and bidding him procure the neces- 
sary furniture, may expect in two or three days to find himeelf installed 
in his own domicile. The articles absolutely necessary at first are few, 
as nothing in the shape of fixtures or hangings is required. The expense 
of life, at one of the presidencies, depends upon circumstances and posi- 
tion of the individual. A man may live on £200 @ year, or 170 rupees 
per mensem ; and he may also spend without difficulty £10,000 a year. 

Servants.—To give an idea of the maximum of expenditure, we will sup- 
pose an establishment at Calcutta on a grand scale. A house of two sto- 
ries, containing twenty rooms and broad verandahs, with halting rooms 
and out-houses, all enclosed within a garden or compound, costs at least 
500 rupees per month. The establishment of servants will run as fol- 
lows :—A khansumah or butler, who markets and attends at table on 
great occasions. He also makes pastry and preserves, and superintends 
the kitchen. Two or three khetmutgars, who also attend at table, clean 
the plate, &c. A valet, who takes care of the linen and clothes of his 
master, and looks after his toilet.—A cook and a deputy, the latter of 
whom attends the khansumah at market, and brings home the supplies. 
—A sirdah and bearers—sirdeh meaving chief, whose duty it is to 
pare the bath, polish boots and shoes, attend to the lamps and 
and eee that the bearers are ready either to pull the punkah (a } fan 
upon an oblong frame, which is suspended from the ceiling of sit- 
ti , with a rope attached to it,) or to go out with the palankeen, 
or Waft away flies insects during the meals, or — the furnitnre,— 
A musalchee, who acts the part of a scullion and likewise prepares the 
lamps.—A bheestie, or water-carrier. He draws water from the wells or 
tanks, and fills the jars with the water required during the day. He 
sprinkles the cuscuss tatties, or plaited grass coverin the doors and 
windows, during the hot season, and waters the en or grass plote.— 
A mihtur or sweeper, who does all the dirty work of the house.—A dho- 
bee or washerman—there are no washerwomen in Indo- estab- 
lishments. The modus operandi, amounting to the beating of linen on flat 
stones, is performed by a man, and his wife irons the articles.—A durzee, 
or tailor. This functionary is chiefly employed in — the damages 
effected by the dhobees, or in — bed curtains, hemming ebeets and 
tablecloths, darning ages, a &c. His work is abundant where there is 
a lady and children in the house, because the lady rarely attend to her 
household.—A durwan, or doorkeeper. He sits at the entrance gates, 
sounds a gong upon the arrival of a visitor, and throws open the portals 
of the compound.— An abdar, or keeper of the water. To him is assigned 
the duty of cooling the wines, beer, and water for dinner porpoees 3 but 
the introduction of American ice into India has nearly obliterated his 
fanctions.—A coachman, whose title announces his duty.—Syces, or 
{rooms (one to each hors, or two to three horses). They not only groom 
and feed the horses, but cither take their places behind the carriage or 
run by its side, or by the side of the equestrian, who may be paying vi- 
sits, and require his horse to be occasionally beld.—A peon, or chuprassy. 


A belted messenger, who carries letters and messages, or to accompany 
Go sondhinad epee state visite—An ayah, or lad Sania. A very use- 
ful in a family, for she relieves the lady of the labour of dressing 


her hair, and is most serviceable in shampooning, and performing a num- 
ber of delicate little offices which the heat of the climate often renders ne- 
It is needless to add that she dresses her mistress, aud looks 
after‘ her wardrobe.—A mihturance, or metrannee. A female sweeper, 
whose services are auxiliary to those of the ayah.—A sircar, who keeps 
the accounts of the establishment, receives his master’s pay, disburses it, 
and will endeavour to prevent any one from cheating you but himself. 
To these domestics are added dooreabs, or dog-boys, where people 
keep dogs ; chowkeydars, or private constables, who patrol the grounds 
during the night ; naujies and daudies, where a boat is kept 5 coolies, 
to carry burdens and hookah burdars, or preparers of the hookah—an 
office which is gradually becoming extinct under the modern passion for 
ci 
‘one of the servants in India will eat of the food cooked for Europeans, 
consequently they are placed upon a uniform system of wages, which, 
though small as regards each individual, make up a tremendous aggre- 


te. 
Coat of an Establishment.—N ot less than 200 — per month will pay 
the establishment of a man of large income. The lowest establishment 
with which a person can rub on, consists of one khetmutghar or boy, 
one cook, and one musalchee, whose united wages at either presidene, 
come to about £25 per annum. The lowest rate at which a very I 
house (unfarnished) may be obtained is £30 per annum. 

ing.—Cotton cl are — India, because the supply from 
England of piece goods is generally much in excess of the demand. 
Woollen clothes are dear, because the tailors demand bigh prices for the 
manufacture of coats, waistcoats, and troweers. Hats are dear, and 
boots of English and French make are likewise costly. Excellent boots 
are, however, made of country leather by bootmakers on the spot, and 
they cost about half the price of European boots. 

of Living.—The style of life in India corresponds, as regards the 
table, with that in vogue at home. The breakfast hour is generally from 
eight to nine a.m. Tea or coffee, bread, butter, rice, fish, eggs, or cur- 
ries, cold meats, jams, honey, or marmalade, grace the brea table. 
Soups, fish, roast, boiled, stewed, broiled, and curried meats, , game, 
jellies, blane-mange, &c., constitute the dinners. The only distinctive 
feature of the Indian table is the superiority and variety of the carries, 
and the pilaus. A dish called kitchri—a compound of rice, split peas, fried 
onions, chillies, small raisins, and curried fowl or mutton, is a favourite 
breakfast dish. 

Prices of Various Commodities —Meat bears a very low price in India, 
com with what is paid in England, although the markets are sup- 
plied with beef, mutton and veal, scarcely inferior to the produce of our 
native pw From twopence to threepence per pound is usually paid 
for the best kind of meat. Poultry abounds in India. The obtained 





at the presidencies is partridge, teal, snipe, wild duck, and occasional) 
venison. Bread of good wheat flour, is very cheap ; rice ditto, P 
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Tuxuries.—For all extras and laxuries of the table the Indian resident 
is, in a great measure, indebted to England, France, and America. To 
Kurope also the Anglo-Indian owes all his wines and spirits, paying for 
them less, perhaps, in the aggregate than he would pay in England, be- 
cause they do not bear the same beavy duty. The beers, stout, and pale 
ales of England are in great request. The quantity of these grateful be- | 
verages which some men will drink in a single day is almost fabulous. 
The price of a bottle of beer, if bought by the dozen, is on an average 1s, 
$d. Wines lose nothing by the trip to India, even champagne and claret 
are to be had in considerable perfection ; and the best cognac is procura- 
ble at half the price it costs in Great Britain. Soda water is made by the 
chemists and provisioners of India, but nothing else in the shape of a be- 
verage suited to Europeans is manufactured in the East. 

Fish.—No one who is fond of fish will find himself subject to privations 
in India. The harbour of Bombay abounds with pomfret, a species of 


_a shout, which was answered, and in a few minutes more the man reached 





saw a light dancing up above and before me. This came on, and I gave 


me. We now found we were off the track, but we soon got on it again, 
and the revulsion of feeling was so great that how the rest of the way 
was accomplished up the convent I don’t know. They were all in great 
excitement there. Meilleu was out and met me at the door. They did 
not know it was I, oaly that there was a traveller in danger ; and when 
I staggered dripping, frozen, and chattering into the room, who should 
be there bat ——. of the Garrick, and young ——! But I could not say 
much to any of them, so Meilleu took me into a hot air-room and dried 
me, and found me some fresh things, and after a time some life got into 
me ; but I could not eat any supper. I did not make a to do about it, 





but I was very grateful when I got to bed. I should add that I sent the 
man and the “ marrouier” to look after Venance, and they found him an | 
hour afterwards in the same lock, at the same place. It was cheerful to | 


flat fish of so excellent a flavour that it has been reported of a celebrated | hear that the snow, where we had lost the route, was that of an avalanche | 
gourmand that he thought it well worth a voyage to India to taste it. | of last year, which came down from Mount Mort and killed two men. I) 
Other kinds of fish are very plentiful in the harbours and rivers. | saw them next morning in the Morgue, and winced as I looked at them. | 
Routine of Life-—The routine of European life in India is unavoida- The poor fellows were found close together. I also heard afterwards that | 
bly uniform and monotonous. People rise very early, before the dawn | this storm (Thursday night, Sept. 9) was one of the wildest known for | 
of day, for when the sun is up they begin to experience his influence. An years. Above Verrex, in the valley of Aosta, the water broke and car- 
hour’s exercise, either on horseback or on foot, is supposed to be neces- | ried awav a village, or rather hamlet, at the time I was on the mountain, 
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they ask further whether, if each of the White people were to take a lo- 
cust into his hand, a. ! would finish the whole cloud. Of course I say I 
think they would. Then they will add, ‘ Your Queen must be very 
indeed, when she has so many people.’ ‘Oh yes,’ I reply, ‘ she is exceed- 
ingly rich ;’ and I am asked, ‘ Has she many cows ?’—a question I really 
could never answer ; and then when I mention the fact that I have never 
seen the Queen, they say, ‘ What sort of people must you be never to have 
seen your chief?’ A great many other questions show the same kind of 
ignorance respecting us. Many European gentlemen have gone to that 
country to haunt ; but, as the Africans have no idea of sport, they won- 
der to see gentlemen working so hard for a little dry Antelope meat, and 
on put the question to me, ‘ Have your friends no meat at home?’ Not 
wishing my friends to appear in such a light, I say, ‘These gentlemen 
could have beef every day of their lives if they liked ;’ but they reply to 
me, ‘ Aha, you know better.’ [Langhter.]. . . When English people 
think about Africa, they imagine that all the Africans are like the speci- 
mens we have in front of the tobacconists’ shops. This is not the case at 
all. That is the real Negro {ype that is only to be found in the lowest 
ae of the population. e people generally are not altogether 
ack. Many of them are of olive colour, or of the colour of coffee 
and milk, and usually the higher grades of society are of this 


sary to ensure the healthy action of the liver. Returning home, a bath, | 
which consists in having jars of water poured over the body, is taken ; | 
the newspaper is read, aud everybody is at work. In the middle of the | 
day some persons take tiffia, as luncheon is called : and this, in too many 
instances, is a sort of miniature dinner, when stews and curries are de- 
voured, and washed down by copious draughts of pale ale. A bath and | 
a change of dress precede the evening ride or drive. Everywhere there | 
are strands, courses, beaches, where the denizens congregate to gossip or | 
listen to the music of military bands. Night closes in, and the gay groups 
separate to return home and dine. 

The.e is much interchanges of dinner giving: balls are presented at | 
private houses, and military messes. Billiards and cards furnish excite- 
meat to great uumbers; a few persons cultivate music, and now and 
thea an amateur play ; a discharge of fireworks at the expense of some 
rich native ; a regatta or a nauich (native dance), enliven society. 

—————>— 
A NEW POTTED MEAT SOCIETY. 

While Europe is alarming herself, reasonably or otherwise, as to the in- 
tentions of the two Emperors, who are possibly at this moment enjoying 
the modest lions of Stuttgardt and each other's society in the most harm- 
leas spirit conceivable—the smallest instance of a peaceful result arising 
from the Russo-French alliance may be deemed acceptable. We are glad 
to record as a propitious omen that the first important coalition of French- 
men and Russians recorded since the eruption of brotherly love between 
their respective sovercigns—though formed with the most sanguinary de- 
signa, and calculated to lead to the perpetration of an amount of Setcbery 
hitherto unbeard of, has for its object, not the destruction, but the suste- 
nance of human life. It appears that, in the south of Russia aud Siberia, 
cattle is abundant, and all but valueless. A joint-stock company has 
been formed at St. Petersburg for the establishment, in those districts, of 
vast manufactories of preserved meats to be exported to France, and there 
disposed of at a price considerably inferior to that of fresh meat, The 

rocess adopted will be that of M. Fastier, already employed by the 
rench Government at the Imperial stores of Bordeaux. The company 
has been chartered by Imperial ukase in the name of five of its founders, 
Meesra. Benardaky, Cokeroff de Baikoff, and Van Desen, Russian subjects, 
and W. Maximilian Chollet, head of the celebrated Maisun Chollet in Pa- 
ria. The — of the society is 12,000,000 francs. Operations will be 
commenced immediately. The ship Solis, freighted by Messrs. Chollet & 
Co., has already sailed from Marseilles, carrying all neceseary implements 
a tremendous vanguard of workmen, tinmen, butchers, curriers, &e. 
The site chosen for the first establishment is situated at two versts from 
Rostoff on the Temernik, a tributary of the Don. Numerous flocks and 
herds have been purchased in advance. The Russian officials of the com- 
pany are already on the spot; and the arrival of the French colonists 
only is awaited, that the work of slaughtering, drying, potting, soldering, 
hammering may be put in active progress. ‘The first fruits of the ex- 
periment are promised to arrive in France before the end of the year, 

This may not seem a very important undertaking on the surface, and, 
indeed, it only attracted our attention from its sheer singularity. The 
idea of Frenchmen, of all people in the world, deliberately going to pass 
the best of their lives in a Russian desert in the delectable employments 
of carcase-butchering and meat preserving, was odd, to say the least. 
This was the humorous view of the case. Then came the thought of Si- 
beria (to which the operations of the Company will speedily extend), 
that gloomy dungeon extending over nearly half a continent, which had 
been always associated in our minds with the poisonous shade of the Upas 
Tree and the Grotto di Cane, wherein living things perish. The idea of 
this icy, unproductive region Lay be “0 utilized for the genial ser- 
vice of supplying the world with Beef! This really ot a cheering, 
and elevated tone of reflection. We were reminded of the first leaf after 
a dreary winter—sunshine through the clouds, the sinner’s first act of 

itence, and a great many other fine things which we refrain from al- 
uding to, lest we should be thought poetical. Whether Siberia will pros- 

sufficiently in the beef and mutton line, to be enabled to retire from 
as a jailor (or rather as an executioner), remains to be seen. But 
the step is one in the right direction. Should this experiment succeed, 
Russian enterprise will doubtless proceed to the further utilization of the 
animal products of Siberia, which, from a howling desert, may be ele- 
vated to an abode of commerce and civilization. This will interfere 
with the discomforts necessary to it as a penal settlement, and the Rus- 
sian Government will, possibly, lose its taste for making exiles wheu it 
has no longer a sufficiently disagreeable place to send them to. These 
are, of course, remote possibilities, and we are far from asserting - 
tively that the new Potted Meat Society will prove the thin end ef the 
wedge that is to force an opening for them. But we believe in the ulti- 
mate civilization of the whole world—even of Siberia—and there are 
worse pioneers in the cause than the butcher. Moreover, there is this 
important and more immediate consideration—if France aud Russia, in 
partnership (“ limited” or otherwise), can succeed in driving a roaring 
trade with the world in the victualling department, depend upon it they 
will be in no hurry to cut the throats of their customers.— London paper, 
Sept. 26. 


————— 


An AbvVENTURE IN THE ALPs.—A correspondent, whom report whispers 
to be no other than the well-known lecturer on Mont Blanc, Mr. Albert 
Smith, writes :— 

“T must tell you how it was quite on the cards that you might never 
have seen me again, except in the Couveat Morgue, which would have 
been a dull thing. I got to Orsieres about 3 ; and as 1 could not stop in that 
miserable place, although I knew it was late, | got a mule, with a maa, to 
start at once for the convent. The weather was coming on queer, but 
nothing out of the way, so I went on, leaving Favret to follow with my 
luggage on his mule, and the man. You know I am well up in the lo- 

ity. AtSt. Pierre the rain began, and I was so cold with riding that 

I pulled up at the canteen (the last habitation up the pass) and got some 
y ; and while | was there the man came up, leaving Favret behind 

to get some dinner and rest his mule, which had come with us all the way 
from the Téte-Noire that day. The man, the mule, and I left the canteen 
about half past 6, and dark and dreary enough the route looked. About 
half-past 7 we arrived at the first deadhouse—not the Morgue, but the re- 
fuge—and then a storm came on such as I had never before witnessed. 
It now got pitch dark, but the lightning was so incessant that we traced 
the way between us pretty well, until in another half hour, above the 
Pont d’Hudri, @ dease fog came on, with a cutting sleet, and the rain 
came down as if in one sheet. —enanen get Reeaein oan Sunes onand, 
but we got ‘ ber head to wind’ again, until in another quarter of an hour 


lighter colour. I imagine that the type we see un the eminent EeyP- 
80 the diligence couldn’t go from Aosta to Turin, and we were the first | tian monuments is more near the type of the central population 
who crossed on Saturday, with men to carry our luggage. Nineteen of! than the tobacco-shop variety. . « « When I was lately with the 
the r people had been found, and were laid out in the church, all | Bakwain tribe, I found that when any English gentleman came to that 
smashed and drowned ; but the others were under the grit and boulders, ! part of the country he always paid his way bonourably ; and -_ was 
some of which were 6 or 8 feet square.”’—Observer. | the confidence this honesty inspired that the natives would go with them 
—_—— five hundred miles, all the way to Graham’s Town, simply on the promise 
Cuiest Fisurnc.—Our readers will be amused with the following ac- | of a small payment when there. They would also go with them to the 
count, by Lieut. Habersham, of the manner_of conducting the sport of | North and hunt with them for months together, serving them faithfully 
fishing on the Chinese river Min :— a all the time, and trusting to their honour as Englishmen. They would 
As we passed under the massive blocks of grey granite upon the foam-| not have trusted a Boer or any other tribe but the English. I could 
ing breast of the rising tide, and shot out into the expanding river be- | appeal to the English gentlemen who have visited that country, that 
yond, we saw a long low raft of bamboo moored under the lee of the | when they wanted two guides their only difficulty was lest four should go 
eavy pier to our right, on which were a Chinese fisherman, a basket, a, with them.” 
paddle, and five ducklike birds, which we at once imagined to be some Tue Lerrer or nix Law.—One word upon the jurisdiction of sailing 
of the celebrated “ fishing cormorants” of the East. We also imagined | gommittees. At the Royal Southern Yacht Club Regatta, at Soatham 
that this might be our only opportunity for witnessing their singular | ton, on the 24th July, the Wildfire won a valuable prize in one of the 
mode of fishing, and consequently stopped in the hope that the Chinaman | mogt spiritedly-contested matches of the season. There were assembled 
would gratify our curiosity. in contest with her several of the swiftest yachts in the pleasure squadron ; 
We were not Speenel. Scarce had we “rounded to,” when he! and it was truly one of the Wildjfire’s proudest and most deserving vic- 
reached out his hands towards the bird, the nearest of whom at once wad-| tories ; but the prize was withheld from her, and afterwards delivered 
dled up to him and stepped into his open palm. He now smoothed his) over to the second vessel, simply because the Wildfire arrived at the win- 
feathers with the right hand, bent his mouth to his arched neck for a/ ning goal with one hand less than she siarted with ; one of ber crew hav- 
moment, and then put him upon the edge of the raft. There the bird  jng accidentally fallen overboard ; and after several ineffectual attempts 
dipped his bill into the water once or twice, snapped his head from side | on the part of the Wildfire to pick him up, he was at last taken on board 
to side, shook his tail several flirts, and ended by diving suddenly into’ another vessel (the Eaglet), which happened to be cruising near the spot ; 
the turbid water that washed his feet. and the Wildfire then proceeded on her course without him. This deci- 
In the meantime, the four remaining cormorants were huddled together | sion, though in strict accordance with the rules of the club, is open to 
on the far end of the raft, drying their feathers, switching their tails, and | yery grave objection. It was by no fault of those in charge of the Wild 
looking altogether quite cool and comfortable. After being down from fire that the man fell overboard, but it was purely accidental ; and bein 
ten to fifteen seconds, the absent explorer hopped suddenly out of the wa- ‘so, the rules of the club should not be so strictly construed as to compe 
ter with a good sized fish in his mouth, swam to his master, gave up the | the Wildfire to forfeit the prize for such a frivolous mishap. If any loss 
half swallowed prize, and hopped — his knee, where he shook himself | jin time or assistance arose to any from the accident, it was to the Wild- 
while the fish was being put in the basket. | fire alone : the other competing vessels could be neither better nor worse 
His master then stroked him down as before—much to his apparent de- | ‘jn consequence. Therefore we are quite at a loss to conceive by what 
light —whispered again in his ear, and placed him once more upon the edge pretext or rule of common sense or natural equity, the well-earned prize 
of the raft. Again he dived, and again he came up with a fish, He then) was not awarded to the fair and deserving winner. These observations 
underwent a similar process of caressing, and was once more placed on | would also apply to any yacht picking up a man during a match, to save 
the water’s edge. Now, however, fortune seemed to have left him. He | him from drowning : sack, an act of humanity ought not to exclude.a 
had no fish when he arose, after a protracted absence, and seemed at a loss yacht from all claim to a prize ; and yet by the rule alluded to, any yacht 
what todo. He turned himself around in the water several times, keep- | doing such an humane action during a match could not claim the prize 
ing his dark — on his master’s, as if asking permission to try again. | she sailed for. To construe such rule to the very letter, regardless of all 
Suddenly the latter made a motion with his hand, and down he w:nt. | considerations, is simply like poking one’s fingers into the fire for no 
When he came up, he brought quite a large fish—eight inches long, say | other reason than that somebody wrote it down and had it printed that 
—which struggled violently, as though surprised at the unusual situation | we were to do #0. In whatever yacht clubs such an absurd rule as that be- 
in which he found himself. fore alluded to exists, it is high time to have it altered, so as to meet ac- 
He, too, was put in the basket, the proud cormorant once more caressed, cideats of the kind.—Sporting M 7 
and then placed gently in the centre of the raft, instead of upon its edge, 
as formerly. This seemed to tell him that his services were no longer re- | 
quired, and that he had acquitted himself with considerable credit ; for 
he moved off to the other end of the raft with the stately step of a con- 
queror, while the next in turn advanced to supply his 


Invtan Encuisa.—Am I to sit down to my Times with a Tamil lexicon 
on one side, and a Teloogoo on the other? Am Ito waste my substance 
on Sanserit and Persian vocabularies before I can sympathize with the 
lace. They | sufferings of my countrymen? Or must I go on, as at present, stumbling 
seemed to regulate their movements by a nod or motion of the hand from | blindly from one guess to another? Why do the mutiucers never rob, or 
their master. . er , | steal, or thieve, or plunder? Why do they always loot? The practice 

Cormorant No. 2 was not as sprightly a looking bird as his predeces- | at least is old, and why should the word be new? Again, why do they 
sor ; nevertheless, he brought up a fish after the first dive, gave a flirt | cut off the daks, and why is there a circumflex accent over the a? What 
with his expanded tail, and swam to his master to give up the prize. He|j-a dak? Is it alive? “Or is it a road, or a river, or a water-course, or 
was takeu out as before. relieved of his mouthful, and subsequently placed | perfectly dissimilar to anything in England? And is a dacoit anything 
geatly on the edge of the raft. There he sat a few moments perfectly | connected with it? I pass by ys and Peons, and we know all about 














pT gee Papen Hye LO 
» Geet ho Wales SED EENS O08 nding end qonteg parently on 
every side of us, but we could see nothing except in the tion of the 
light from the snow. The man was a famous fellow. He said, ‘ We can’t 
cep tem, oes we can’t go on, bat, if you will mind the male, I will try | 
get to the convent.’ This was a dreary alternative, but I stuck my | 
baton in the snow, tied the mule to it, and then got in her shelter, as he 
crunched over a few feet of snow on bis way, then I heard him no 
more. I did not mind for the first ven minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
but I soon got fearfully cold, and I did not dare move, not knowing what | 
was on either side of me ; and when half-an-hour bad passed and I was | 
still there I certainly thought it was a bad business. 
I shouted as loud as I could, but my voice was nothing in the wind ; 
and you can understand, in a situation like that, what horrible things 
into my mind ; and I thought it would be so hard for me to be lost 
the pass. I had been wet through 
nothing ; but there was a sack of corn on 
Fly Be, SR 
when I thought I heard the dogs. I listened in agony for five min- 








tes, but the wind came roaring on again, and I was all but done as I 


; but, ing suddenly to see a fish, dropped off like a piece | 
of lead, and nothing more was seen of him for at least fifteen seconds. | 
Then he came to the surface with a spring that took him almost out of | 
the water, but having no fish. 

His actions now expressed his disappointment almost as plainly as the 
words could have done. Hed did not swim towards his master, as for- 
merly, but kept eculling about in a small circle, with his bright unsteady 
glance fixed on him, at the imminent risk of twisting off his neck. The 
master pointed down with his finger, and down went the unsuccessful 
fisherman. Still no fish. Once more, and still no success. Finally, he 
was taken back upon the raft, slapped soundly on the head, and thrown 
angrily down. He immediately made tracks for the other end, tumbling 
heels over head, and looking very much ashamed of himself.— Lt. Habersham. 


Aw Ovp Cuateav.—Rambouillet in an old ChAteau were feudal knights 
once lived like little kings. In its gardens Euphuism reigned supreme. It 
is a palace, in whose chambers monarchs have feasted, and at whose gates 
they have asked, when fugitives, for water and a crust of bread. It com- 
menced its career as a cradle of knights; it is finishing it as asylum for 
the orphan children of warriors. The commencement and finale are not 
unworthy of one another; but, between the two, there have been some 
less appropriate di 3 of this old chevalier’s residence. For a short 
it was something between Hampton Court Court and Rosherville. 

n the very place where the canons of the Sainte Chapelle were privi- 
leged to kiss the cheeks of the Duchess of eet the denizens of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine could revel, if they could only pay for their t. 
Where the knightly D’Amaurys held their feudal state, where King 
Francis followed the chase, and the Chevalier Florian sang, and Pen- 
thidvre earned immortality by the practice of heavenly virtues ; where 
Louis eathroaed Du Barry, and Napoleon presided over councils, hold- 
ing the destiny of thrones in the balauce of his will, there the sorriest me- 
chanic bad, with a few frances in his hand, the right of entrance. The 
gayest lorettes of the capital smoked their cigarettes where Julie D’An- 
gennes fenced with love ; and the bower of Queens and the refuge of an 
em rang with echoes, born of light-heartedaess and lighter wine. 

rancis I. was hunting in the woods of Rambouillet when he received 
the news of the death of Henry VIII., that knight-sovereign, with whom 
he had porauie’ on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. With the news, he 
received a shock, which the decay sprung from various excesses could 
not resist. He entered the chAteau as the guest of the Chevalier d’An- 
gennes, in whose family the proprietorship then resided. The chamber 
is still shown wherein 4 died, roaring in agony, and leaving proof of its 
power over him, in the pillow, which, in mingled rage and pain, he tore J 
into strips with his teeth. 

The French author, Leon Gozlau, has given a full account of the ex- 
traordinary cer ies which took place in honour of Francis after his 
death. In front of the bed on which lay the body of the king, says M. 
Gozlau, “ was erected an altar covered with embroidered cloth ; on this 
stood two gold candlesticks, bearing two lights from candles of the 
whitest wax. The cardinals, prelates, knights, gentlemen, and officers, 
whose daty it was to keep watch, were stationed around the catafalque, 
seated on chairs of cloth of gold. During the eleven days that the cere- 
mony lasted, the strictest etiquette of service was observed about the 
king, as if he had been a living monarch in presence of his court. His 
table was regularly laid out for dinner, by the side of his bed. A car- 
dinal blessed the food. A gentleman in waiting presented the ewer to 
the figure of the dead king. A knight offered him the cup mantling with 
wine: and another wiped his lips and _ These functions, with 
many others, took place by the solemn subdued light of the faneral 
torches,”"— Dr. Doran. 

Dr. Lrvivestone, anp Tar Enoiasn iv Arrica.—The freedom of Edin- 
burgh has been conferred on Dr. Livingstone by the Town-Council of that 
city. The ceremony took place at a public meeting held in the Queen 
Street Hall. The Lord Provost presented the burgess-ticket to the Af 
rican traveller ; and he in retarn made a pleasant speech about Africa, its 
people, products, soil, climate, and prospects. Some passages may amuse 
our jers. 

“The Africans look upon us White people as only another tribe of 
men ; and when I attempt to tell what their numbers may be, they put to 

















me the question, ‘ Are they as many as a cloud of locusts?’ If I say yes, 


them, and Griffs, I understand, are greenhorns as yet uninitiated into tho 
mysteries of India. Bat it would be satisfactory to know whether Ba- 
boos are of the same genus, and whether a comparison is meant to be in- 
stituted between the ape tribe and the newly-caught cadets, Paddy- 
fields, 1 presume, are fields of potatoes ; but name must be annoying 
to those gallant sons of Erin who happen to hold the Company’s commis- 
sion ; and at the ap ce of such words as deen and paigah conjec 
stands aghast, and ir throws down the newspaper. Now and then, 
however, there is an advantage in the air of mystery thrown over a com- 
munication by these enigmatical phrases, and a massacre committed with 
swords and bayonets hardly seems as bad as one a ay mee with talwars 
—a doubly diabolical weapon. But when the English in a station escape 
to a cutcherry, it would surely be desirable to know what sort of a place 
that may be, and whether our apprehensions ought to be increased and al- 
layed by the fact of the said cutcherry being =. Here comes my 
dear friend Jones, whose daughter has been in India scarcely a year, com- 
os that he cannot make out her letters. He knew, of course, that 

is little grandson would have an ayab, and so forth, but he is informed 
that the baby has an almah, and wants to know if it is a cradle, or a bot- 
tle, or a perambualator, or a hare-lip, or a strawberry mark. And will 
not the child’s legs suffer if, being only six months old, it is already put 
into a bandy? I own I am inclined to advise Jones to be unpaternal 
enough to retaliate in a similar strain, and to tell Mrs. Hukkab that he is 
going to the Polypblo’sboio Thalasses, or, in the slang which another class 
of verbal contrabandists are trying to smuggle into our newspapers, to 
say that her last letter was rather nethographic, or ask if she would like 
to have Cruphaberna sent out, or whether her cook uses an anhydrohep- 
seterion.— Words. 


Caves Cusnive on Tue Crists axp Crtvonive. * * * * It is quite 
common to assail the ladies, and to ridicule and reproach their taste of 
dress, personal ornament, and custom of life, as one of the ible 
causes of the present commercial crisis. I utterly mas | this. would 
like to break a lance with any gentleman in that quarrel. I will go far- 
ther, and run the risk of paradox, in saying that in my judgment _ 
vailing female costume is not only graceful, (!!) but, relatively to 
fashions which have it, convenient, and therefore justified by 
considerations of utility as well as beauty. (!!) Apart from that, I con- 
fess I have been amused to observe how much of undue importance, in 
the great sum of our wealth, industry, and commerce, has been attri- 
buted to the extra flounces and furbelows of the ladies. It is in truth a 
matter which enters for a mere - into the complex question of 
imports and exports, and that is Did the silks worn by the ladies 
produce the failure of the Ohio Life and Trast Company? Did their su- 
Sore and muslins break down the Illinois Central Railroad? 

id their voluminous skirts stop the wheels of the Erie Railroad? Was 
it a fancy of theirs for cakes and sweetmeats, which raised UP or 
down, the speculative prices of su, and flour in the United States 
Was it their kid gloves and lilliputian bonnets and slippers, which occa- 
sioned the embarrassment of the great = commission houses of 
Boston, and the suspension of the banks o' phia and New York? 
Absurd ! 
I confess it shames me, as a man, to hear so much said of the 

of 
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of M tts; and their follies have had no appreciable | 





‘influence in ‘producing the actual break down of the credit system of 


the United States.—Speech at Boston, 140; inst. 





Tus Vexice or THE Nortu.—The Swedes are proud of Stockholm, and | 
justly so. No European capital, except Constantinople, can boast of such | 
saaomagar oe beauty and position, and none whatever affords so great a | 

of shifting, yet ever lovely aspects. Travellers are fond of calling | 
it, in n the imitative nomenclature of common-place, the “ Venice of the | 
North”—but it is no Venice. It is not that swan of the Adriatic, singing | 
her death-song in the purple sunset, but a Northern eaglet, nested on the 
islands, and rocky shores of the pale green Malar Lake. As a people, 
the Swedes are very hospitable, and particularly so towards forei — 
There is, perhaps, no country in Europe where travellers are treat 
s0 much kindness, and allowed so many social privileges. This is ee 
nate, as the conventionalities of the country are more rigid than the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Notbing excites greater scandal than an in- 
fraction of the numberless little formalities with which the de cendants of 
the honest, spontancous, impulsive old Scandinavians have somehow or 
other allowed th ves to be fe d. Stockholm manners, at present, 
are a curious mixture of English and French, the latter element, of course, | 
being predominant. In costume the gentlemen are English, with exag- | 
geration. Nowhere are to be seen such enormously tall and stiff black | 
chimney-pots (misnamed bats), nowhere such straight-cut over-coats, de- 
scending to the v: 
pasteboard cards, like a row of pins, so precisely are they coated upon | 
the same model. 








possible, and to divert your mind for an hour or two from the cares of 
real life. In times of difficulty, so far from its being an expensive luxury, 
the theatre is about the cheapest mode you can adopt of passing your 
| leisure moments. [Laughter.) During one of our hardest Wicters in 
| London a poor man was observed almost every night, to the surprise of 
| the money-taker, paying his threepence to the gallery of the Surrey Thea- 
| tre. At last, out of curiosity, he got into conversation with him. * How 
is it,’ said he, * that you, who appear to be a very poor man, can afford 
to come and pay your money here night after night, when one would 
think you had barely enough to keep life and soul together at home ?” 


‘ That’s it,’ said he, ‘I come here out of economy. ([Laughter.] It’s the 
| cheapest be I can spend my evening. At home I must burn fire and | 


| candle, and have something to eat and drink for myself and friend, and 
at an expense of two or three thillings at the least, while here I get 
warmed, lighted, lodged and coneel’ with plenty of good company 
— me, and all for threepence.’ There was philosophy in this, ladies | 
~ — and I recommend it to your serious consideration.”’ [Much 
—_ ter. 
Tnaeave For Ixpta.—Now is the time, says the Lahore Chronicle, to. 
impress upon the government the vital importance of establishing a net- 
work of railways in this country. The absolute necessity of establishing | 
rapid communications has been amply proven by the present crisis. Even 
with forced marches, troops take twenty-four days to get over the dis- 
tance they would be carried by rail in twelve or eighteen hours. Ten 





I2mo. oth. 
heels. You might stick all the men you see into | thousand men with a rail to travel by are fully equal in this country to| Koxus FOR MUSIC. Ue sp Eageee GAPHERINGS, m0. Con 


| thirty thousand, with the actual means of conveyance, and the cost of the | 
| difference, viz., 20,000 European troops is a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, that we leave for financiers to calculate. What a glorious 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART, 


I NOW OPEN IN THE NEW GALLERIES of the pagen. AL ACADEMY OF pearar 
one door from Broadway, in 10th Street, from 9 A. M. te 5 P. M., and from 7 P 0 


» Mininston %ets. Season Tickets 50 cts. 





RS. BODSTEIN (Late Julia | be Northal)) will continue “to > give 
instruction in Singing at her residence. 6. 2W Bleecker Street, commencing for the 
season on Monday, 2nd. be made at the house. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Handred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
| BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & ©CO., 346 and 348 Breadway. 
THE FOLLOWING nt 
| POETICAL WORKS BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
—— ROUTLEDGE & CO. 











UNDER GREEN LE 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

THE LUMP cd GOL “ IND OTHER agg 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents 
| VOICES FROM THE MO’ ot he NS > Clot a FJ cents. 

VOICES FROM THE CR 


25 cents 


ts. 
“ “ l2mo. 25 cents. 
THE SALAMANDINE OR LOVE AND IMMORT. ‘turk. i2mo. Sewed. 25 cents. 
| OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 


te, and natural stream h of thought and ling, 


ep ess | thing it would have been had the Euphrates Valley Railway and the | giesulteuamn ‘the wh 4 ay toate yr y My A Seg Rn y od 
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Whits to play and chackinate, in three moves P 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 459. | 
ite 














1. B checka. | 

2 Q checkinates. | 

Nationa Cuess Conoress.—The adjourned session of the Congress re- 
aon on Thursday of last week, the Hon. A. B. Meek of —" peeling _— 

Chair announced that the first business in order was the og he of | 


K tks B. | 


ittee on an “ American Chess Association.” Cx 


the motion being unanimously carried, J 
oreo al Morphy, Pa New. Onan Re proceed to the election 





of officers.— lorphy ., of New Orleans posed Col. Mead as Presi- 
dent, which was ded wot Ke ew York.—The Colonel de- 
ee and Sedge Meek instead. — latter stated that it would be 
proper that nt of the Association should reside at a central point, and 


added that he was also requested 7 a ed to nominate Col. 
Mead.—Mr. Morphy’s motion being put to the Congress was carried unanimously, 


amid 

Bed Sg an ew fy mee fi neo 
ferred upon him.—He assured those present apt) tap pele Td are agen 4 
be Site Celene Sis Bee of Se Danan. ae was confident that, with 
their aid, the most intellectual, the most moral, and the most fascinating of all 
amusements, increase y- 

The President stated that the next business in order was the election of four 
Vice-Presidents. The fi Sa te will be poreet ay bed — separately, 
| nn were ted. It w iv t they represent 

mt eters oe, Se ke ines Sat op ee 
mete mamas sam oy P. Montgomery, Eaq., Penn- 
ae 


ipl he towing , who were also 
ppt = Secretary ; 1 caean. W. Fiske, Esa, 
ames Thompson, Eaq., N. Y. Treasurer. 


pane oa Commi Code:—Prof. G. Allen, Pa.,; Prof .H. Vethake, 
Morphy, Esq., N. O.,; Prof. H. R. Agnel, Westpoint; Dr Raphael, Ken- 


wean coeninvrntrs t be handed 
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had experienced while ing over their deliberations. ‘Tt had been his for- 


tune to be a member of many parliamen bodies, but of none so pleasurable 
as this, and he that he might po be qqpetmahy of uniting 
with them in poke ee Chess. 


then aujourned, suldodl te'the call of tho proper adleers. 


sw@ The further doings of the Congress, and of Mr. Paulsen especially, are 
erowded out until next week. 





Macwanmovs Act.—Mr. Lefevre, a anny sugar planter of Lafour- 
ehe, died recently without issue—his wife having him to the 
gtave. His estate was sppraised at $700,000. A few days since his will 
was opened, when it was found that he had left the whole of his posses- 
sion to be divided equally between two gentlemen of this city—one a 
nephew to his wife, and the othe r the broker who had transacted his bu- 


siness in CS oan Stein eee ware le hae “. 
business. To the astonishmen 


t of his friends, this broker, on finding that 

be bad boou erode Ingutee to bell thet mounts esteme (0s00/008 at Est) 
went before a notary public and renounced the whole legacy, making it 
over in favour of the relatives of the deceased in France, consisting of 

nepbews and nieces to the number of twenty or Shey, and all humbly 
situated in life. The broker who so magnanimously renounced his share 
to the estate, gave as his reason for so doing that he was already as rich 
as he wished to be, and felt so independent that he did not wish it to be 


in the power of any one to say that any part of his fortune was not of hs 
own making.— New Orleans Crescent. 








Cuar.es MatuEws on Frxance.—Charles Mathews made a speech in 
Boston last week, in which he said : “ I am somewhat unlucky in timing 
my visits to America. = 1838, some nineteen years 


y ago, I first crossed 
the Atlantic and pon a pecunary crisis in New-York, and now in 
perth nn ie y the Tack 10 pop upon another. It seems as if my pre- 
sence were doomed pate NE thee with it, [great laughter,] but I am 
happy to find at “ef had the effect of frightening you 
out of the theatre. rasitenivams Indeed, ladies and gen- | * 
Geman, I think the beet you can do is to come into it as often as 


Perrin, Esq., Secretary of the N. Y. Chess Club, announced the receipt of B 
the distinguished 


. | FURNISHING GUODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
ufacture or Im 


Sind and Punjab — been accomplished facts at the time of the pre- 
sent insurrection. How it would have “astonished the natives” to have 
seen a gallant British army landed at Labore, within a month of the out- 
break taking place, and yet such a thing would have been possible, su 
posing the electric telegraph to have been also completed so as to estab- 
h an electric messenger between the Indus and the Thames. But we 
are a people of slow perception in spite of all that may be said of our su- 
| periority. It is only when we are severely punished, that we awaken | 
from our a rompt chastisement es terror and fear with it, 
and uphinges pla 
the guilty gives them confidence and adds to their strength. Let us he 
j that one of the good things to result out of this great evil may 
railway and steam communication on a liberal scale. 


Sace or Dr. Jounsox’s Cuampers.—Yesterday a sale of considerable 
interest took place, by direction of the Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
when the building materials of chambers, formerly pied by Dr. John- 
son, on the first floor of No. 1, Inner Temple lane, were offered to public 
competition by Messrs. Hammond and Eiloart. The auctioneer an- 
| nounced, at the commencement of the proceedings, that the celebrated 
« Dr. Johnson staircase’ was withdrawn from the sale, the Benchers hav- 
ing determined to retain possession of the staircase from the entrance to 
the first floor, the wainscoting, banister, &c., forming the external door- 
way, and would keep them as long as the Temple existed, although they 
were obliged to be removed from their present position. The boarded 
and timber floor, on which the learned doctor and his literary friends had 
so often walked, with the windows, doors, moulded panel partition, &c., 

sold at £10 5s.—London paper, Oct. 1. 





Lorp E.cw’ 8 Derartorr rrom Cara.—The Chinese, who have a 4 
in every “ boy’ who stands behind your chair, and in every coolie w 
pulls your puokab, get earlier information than the English. There is 2 

Chinaman, a painter and copier of charts, in the Queen’s road, whose 
shop is like the shop of Pasquin. ~ Ey yaw,” said this authority about 4 
o’clock yesterday, “You no catchee that city. What for your number 
one big Mandarin ran away, ey?’ The celestial man of art was right. 
Lord Elgin had resolved to start for Calcutta. An hour afterwards, and 
we had the announcement that “the /’earl will leave for Calcutta and 
take letters for Singapore and Europe,” and the information did not long 
lag that Lord Elgin was to accompany her in the Shannon, 

Of course the Chinese chuckle, and the merchants are dispirited. I am 


. | convinced, however, that it was the only wise course open to Lord Elgin. 


. 


—Letter from Hong Kong. 





Presentation ov A Live-soat py Miss Berperr Covurrs.—At the 
time of the loss at Margate of the Victory lugger and all her crew, while 
endeavouring to rescue the Northern Belle, it was stated that if the 
services of a life-boat could have been obtained, twelve lives would, in 
all human probability have been spared. No steps, however, were taken 
by those immediately interested to avert the probability of another such 
accident. A stranger to Margate and its neighbourhood has, however, 
been more considerate of the he lives of her sailors, for on Wednesda: the 
local authorities were informed that a life-boat would leave the builder’s 
yard on Friday for Margate, a present to the town from Miss Burdett 
Coutts. The authorities immediately voted a letter expressing their 
thanks on behalf of the town for this munificent gift. The boat cost up- 
wards of £500.— English paper. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED POR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
*. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Hace Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
Pine. pny 4 — -y" iceupied, and eter AND se for the aia of _— THAN 
which, for E! ANCE 7 rater een XTE: Xd 
This is unquestionab! L AROEST FI TIRST-CLABS cu OM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT ix NEW VORA, tt if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
May UractoReRs’ ae Lonpvos, 
steamers and saili Wey a, throughout the le novelty for GENTLE- 


Wen’ 8 DRESS, and found, upon inspection, ae, tor i Arata QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for BOONOMTY i iu the United States. 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
‘ALL AND 


TO BE SOLD OUT ATA pens gr wy ee 
N view of the financial panic and of the fact that it may conti weeks longer, 
have iy t4 close out our IMMENSE stock ala GREAT SAC SACRIFICE, at pig 


It consiste of meuts of every Seomtpten of YALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
avutstured w th great taste from goods either ~ Ltt, t 


res vetting up, num- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 MENTS!” hatin 
ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 





G 


Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Man ° 
Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
eet in oe warts, and at Lower Prices. 

a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will'c close out to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COST! 

MERCHANT TARORING STOCK | severe DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. r Wholesale be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single ya ly or by the =~ 5 

Bs The of sel and surrounding S'ates taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 200 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-8t.) 


PALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, FOR 1857 AND 1858. 
PRICES MARKED DOWN 10 TO 25 PER CENT. FOR CASH ONLY AT 
ALFRED MUNROK & CO.’S, No. 441 - Sail 
[BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS. | 

t be found and 
| mre FURNISHING gona may alarge superior assortment at CLOTHING and 
ent is well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece i =! 
and desirable. 


Boys" e CLOTH NG.—Our assortment and styles are unusually large 
ES ee es ee for fine or common wear. 


OORT fret ALFRED KUNRo &o., 
N. B. Corresponding house in New Orleans % Magazine St. Pe 98 ee: 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
2h and 2% a eas ei me the Park,) Between Park Place and Barclay Street, 
ILL OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 











THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, AT 
ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 BROADWAY. 
Jj" Fane Gate Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl and Ivory Fans for 
Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnaies, Canes, Games for 
Toys, Dolls, Games, Sutins Beoest or Children, Imported and Sold at 
ERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Broapwar, near St. Nicholas Hotel. 


SVORMATION WANTED of 





Rogers, who left Deskey, 
St. Andrews, C. tae commit Otte Seuahite Gon all: seocbeed Ug tls teeter Somes, 
eare of Dr. Charies Smith, 250 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 


ns of the conspirators, whereas delay in punishing 


— makes the book ae ay delightful, but antes as ee ng book, —qualities, Tubepplit’, 
means common in th conry of the day. 


1 Miho sacred a of ries es : nate ~ = ‘ng slumbered long, too long 

for our Boe i wishes, too long for beauty’s sake, too long — ~F once = Mteratare 
Awak at last, it springs ate ving "setie a ‘with its acc’ amnad pitas t speaks the 

same fervid melodies ; it points e instractive BAe which lostr sae the more 

owes because it appeals aim simply" ona a ‘directly to the heart Swhile « Charles” Wisexay | _ 
there is a solitary certainty, that poetry cannot be wholly deg sraded into 








trical legerdemain, or worse my he that, into the rit a —Critic. 
All Ary above for sale by BoRg ROOT EDGE & © 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 8 Beekman Stree t, 4 = York. 





| FINE LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND MODERN AUTHORS, 
IN SUPERIOR CONDITION. 
J. W. BOUTON & CO., 87 WALKER STREET, 
AVE JUST OPENED A PORTION OF THETR LARGE STOCK OF RARE AND 
curious new and second-hand ENGLISH BOOKS, lately received per ships Cornelius 
Grinnell, American Bagle, John J. boyd, and rom London and [iterpesk They are 
in superior condition, being mostly choice Ce picked Galen. which cannot be ‘duplicaed, 
embracing works in all departments of literat 
THEOLOGY. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY. AROHITROTU RE, copomes oat. a 
OGY, WORKS ON MUSIC, OLD D SONGS, DICTIONARIES AND KE 
PEDIAS, VOYAGES AND TRAVE ILLUMINATED MAN vO 
RORIPTS, BOOKS OF EMBLEMS, &c., &e., &e 
The prices are plainly marked in the first volume of each work, and are now ready for in- 
spection. 
N.#.—Catalogue No. 1 is now ready and will be sent to any address gratuitously. 
J. W. BOUTON & ©O., Booksellers and Importers, 
‘alker Bireet, (A few doors east of Broadway.) 


GET THE BEST. re 





STANDARD SCHOOL |, Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, of which over 1,000,000 oan are 
sold annually, The whole number that has been sold is greater than that of ontive 
ion of the United States, 


Cornells’s Series of School Geographics. 
Ley ag GEOGRAPHY. Small sto. Spp. 12 maps. Beautifully Mustrated. 


ve 1) ce’ 

Ur {INTERMEDIATE Sean Arey: De fargo - Rene Feiion, with new and addi- 
tional 
IIL. eAIGILSCHUOL G GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, Geography, large ime, 405 pp. 
Richly Illustrated. Price 75 ceuts. Atlas, very large 4to. 33 pages of maps. Price $1 00. 

Rv beep fr a al, Ornens,—In preg al B4- usion of 

rogresston of their sage. in present he ates 

9 pare to the grade of scholarship Tor which it lotaended.” In le mode 
they prescribe for memorizing the contents mf a” — In their fall ALL ise and aye! 
directions for describing the natural divisions of earth. In their judicions selection of 
facts. In the appropriate and instructive character of their Mustrations. I 
oan maps aud text, The introduction inte the maps of such 
in the book. 


7 


In 
places only as are conaineney 


raphical 
ields, on Pictorial ILustrations. 


(Dp. A. } Co. have in fe. Baar oh eas and will shorty pan, qu ACKENBOS! NATURAL PHIL® 
SOPHY f Academies. numerous illustrations.) 

PERKING? PRIMARY png 18mo. 160 dy peng —I. INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. Tt contains mental exercises 
py pd ’, —~\ppieeineeieaee m the mind. Kach 


“ annie ELEMENT ARY gprrewerec. iss a 300 ts. In this 
peer is left une! subject cf of Becton of Thteres nterest, agent an a 
Bal Peymentn will commend chenselven tothe eaaminee» The subject 
copes with peculiar foree. and reduced to a practical 
A copy of any ofthe abo above, oe raminatin , will be 


by mail (post-p aid) to any teacher 
books published ‘by D. 7D. Anke, will ie, xt ty letter iy tA 











COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 


HIs * KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE 
Visitors or Boarders. It is easily accessible by the North River Steamers, 
and the Hudson “alver Railroad. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
Take ty BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIES ONE OF THE MOST 
S ee 8 Se at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
EE Fy and Madison Square. 
ong hemnelntap hen Ge hpeteny ek See lan, havi ate oe Restanrant, 
Competienerl, Se. attached. The rooms are ie ciupio or z: en suite, wi or withont board. 
tor will find every and we is found 
de ofthe mont delighfal. ey situation is such that all the principal Ferries and Railroad 
Depots can be reached by Omnibusses passing at al] mes. residence in the summer it 
is unequalled. 
The undersigned ssenres assures his friends and the 4) wad on no exertion on his part will be want- 
to render his guests comfortable. The hotel has all the modern ements, is fur- 
it with every regard to *be ease, comfort, and laseny < - Ly ae Ho- 
tel will be found one of the most economical in the city—no advance having been 
FRANCIS RIDER. Preprietor. 
New York, July, 1857. 


TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 


P& ype os, SHB HUMEROOR, OA CALLS WH bythe RXTENSIYE ALRIAS 
been favoured erase ot Ne business by 
TION and addicion to his PREMISES, he has concluded to open his N with 


A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN Sovnnenne | IN 
Cloaks, Mantillas, and Travelling Wrappers, for 
Fall and Winter Wear, 

ON MONDAY, AUGUST 10TH, 1857. 


WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZI 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side. 


N.2.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mantillas are now reduced fully Ae 











RINKERS OF CONGRESS | ATER.—We are reliabl 
that mineral waters, under the “ Saratoga” water salts, the name 
* Pata are exteasively impos | upon he publicln the Mouthers and Routh western 
States, buying these articles the Congress’? 
water, Ac., at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, to diteh 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons the of Congnass ATER, 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ATER, fi 
acing vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent 
y wi the ive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
4 mild case of 4 ineurabio wee ect being In pe wine. Cpesas fem Sot 
prod: by saline cathart ved in ordinary water—w. Concress Water produces 
ectier erating or urious effect in any case, however debilitated the mm ig A 
tonie as as ve. She Conaryee Rast , a8 is well known, is spring, 
ststy agee years peat, hee bull: of Saratoga, yet some have 
name of the spring with that of place—thus affording the opportunity for awindlers to 
worthless articles upon the public ou the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and is. 
double, for on these spurious articles, and finding either no efiect or injurious : 
from their use, they Sutere refuse he geauing Deasees Witte, sapeeies Se Oe Ee 
already tried it. Tito net 0 euticlont guastenes of Ss Seamnanen Cee & ss betes ny 4 
bearing our names, as Lie old bottles xen are grevdily bought up by counterfeiters 
the them with their valueless arucle and it as Congress or 
Wi ; buy only of those } ou can rely on—Concress Water none other—and be 
that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Waren, viz: 
“Concuess WaTer—O. & W.”—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
feit. to the compounds called Seratege powders, Sesatoge ane, Sc.. they ore ust culy ve- 
lueless, but poceng ae Se even the virtues of the common Seidliiz powders of the 
That so tenpensthio to Somes Waren artificially, we have the authority of the- 
= Hampbrey Davy, as follows :—*‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
grotionts oo 0s to mike on arate of oneal amaiiy, the afpeia of Which will be De mmeee Be 
natural water. us, we send on Hat of petete, since ane pochaate : cee 59 
ordering direct, drafts for amount ordered, you can have it safely 
warded to any See 'e reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Comerzss Wae 
TER , and to examine the of the cork brand. 
Cee RBG 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York ity. 





NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


ould inform those wadens on He Soew, or needing art ones. 
at... surpasaee eee fherehoce used by the ae Frofession. ro There _— other aoe 

so perfect for ease place, uires no metallic 
gutta perches plate’ lor cinplug to e other teeth, and pw ne taste ia the ‘4 
nor does it destroy the nat teeth. Is the soocad place, the Tosth aco Ciepe- Source lighter 
closing 





than the porcelain, and yet possess all the 


B one or more Teeth without extracting any teeth or roots, 

pp airs one lervice of m Dentist are are requested to call and examine his Artif. 
o an 

cial Teeth, and Jotge ter themselves, and be assures them that for BEAUTY, UTUJTY, and 








Pe TO gn Ome ge 


516 


She Alvion. 








DUNCAN SHERMAN Yoo 008 de I i: r 
We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, under under the Name and Firm of | 0rY 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORKE STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
ye FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EZCUANGS, MERCANTILE PA- 
Pes sins os ing and Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, 
Our experience in the House of DUNCAN SHERMAN & CO., —_ the commencement of 
usiness until the present time, TO WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE IM REFERRING, affords us 
pe i ‘gorenmate for hwy the business w 
Particular attention 
BONDS ‘end FORKIGN EXC HAN 
Collecuons made on all eee te of the country upon the most favourable terms. 
INTERSST ALLOWED ON 


N. LEW 
TikODORE ‘stout. 
Tu addition to the 7 reference, we present, by permission, the following : 


J. T. Sourrer, President of the Bank of the Republic. 
Janus Barnes, = Merchants’ Kxohange Bank. 
ULL A, 





JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN B. 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RA LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
Dy all the to’ cities of 
GO UuFrrits OF OED oe ST 
a SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
I SPAIN ITALY, SWEDEN, 


ALSO on 
SORST ARTI BOSLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
aeYRoUr, JBRUSALEM, &e., Ae. 


in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
BILLS ON panen an SomnLane BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 
eult 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B42 yOTmS PAYABLE IN CANADA. WH WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Geanchen or agencies, and when Kxchange is provided fer, collected 
we eiyanie Gee wees 4. A 


the charge wil! be uniformly 
saint ered era eremtes. 
British Provinces, in 


ad Ville purchased and and collected oa jand, Ireland, Scotland, 


*“RICHARD Weld, } No. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE CO, 


N.Y. 
Dra au i EXPRESS w CALIFORNIA, ORKGON AN AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
a} the Mai! Steamers of th. 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al! times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, Lo mh gen Water Street, New York. 
lesue Ramm op Cuansanten Bilis en 
NK OF LIVER: 


POOL, 
to of One Pound Steril aa wards, able at any of the Banks in Exoiano, Ine- 
tame, Moorcan and Wain. ms > = 





on RANSOM & CO., 


31 PINE ST., 
D*:¥. ON THE BANK = —~ AND MAKE KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND 
credits on Chicago, and make collections in 


the principal places of Weat aad Northwest 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 








HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


THE MAZARD  Sowaen COMPANY, 


PEALERS- ING GUNPOWD ER, 
HAs REDUCED TERrR Ene. To Soeapron> WITH THA REDUCED 
of Raliperre, conun their well known 








Street. 
A. G. HAZARD, President. 


BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 
G8, YET LE’S ELECTRIC HAIR D RECENTLY 
Le ae uy the judges of ths Inte Moshaaio’s Fi sel in Boston, 
Toacieen dakis. end thats esmged wo aw 
A. 





all parts of the Union. oeuenaiel 
the hair, not destructive, socthere re. 





Louis ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 


we propose. | 
be OR. to Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and | 


Segars 
Cured Hams, Hiei 
als, Seoteh and Phi! 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
it, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


whieh being of old im 


} undy—Vin mowe-Cogeae 'uande—deuaben Rum— 
: cnnagabeln and and Bourbon Whisk 


a@ AGENT POR BASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. .@ 


i“ FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
nes and 


O'w Foreign Spirits w! portations, possess 
lity oa ponent prices beyond those of recent Purchases, viz: ie Sherry Madeira Yr 
ory —Caret~Champague saint t Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Bauterne — Chab 
de 


Holland Gin—sScoteh Malt 





N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR —% AT WHOLESALE 4XD RETAIL 
FINE 0 RANDIES AND RU 
LD BRAN eRRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WIN 


VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 


Es, 
AMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 





co. 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
ty FILS PRERES BORDEAUX: and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
Cas. ass wee ‘ON-THE-RUINE. 
ll assortmen: of their 


nonpeadx AND AND AL. — oe WINES 


8@> ¥.B.—Orders for direct importation ounce promptly, and on liberal terms. 





CHAMP 
TT UEDERSIONED. 6 one AGENT IN THE UNITED 
the of Messrs. ays PERE & FILS, Res, 


BLOO: LOODGOOT te ae & DE WITT; BURKHALTER 
RR; BM & WHITLOCK & ¢ RWIN 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. ew. GEERY, PARk &'TILFORD. EB. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
After careful comparisons with othe: 
selected a Wine to be kno’ 
THE A ASSOCIATES? VERZENAY, 
itch wil be Soend bn oft venpeeinne ory if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale 
rom 


Sati emabich 0B he cuttan Sar Gs 
his customers and f1 


to an 
the trade the * sults le generally that be has made arrangements with Dues telowing hones, 
foo x is Wine 


STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
noance 


& 


CHESTER DRIGGS ; 
+ favourite brands of Champagne, he nas, by their advice 


in 

and large means of ome. Rorwant, Pene. & Fuss, and 
mers, he feels per- 

recom 


October 24 


pene or New Yorn. Susnatsnv's Ovrnce. Aupayy, Aug. a, 19. 
FF OF THE COUNTY OF NKW YORK—Sir: No- 
. that at the General ag to be held in this State on the Tubs. 
first “Monday of N ing officers are to be elected, 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Joel T. ig Gunpareiien, in the mB Viace of le 
renzo Burrows.—An Attorney Generel, in the place of Cushing.— — vate 
beer abd surveyor, inthe 44 age ey vet os, in the p! lace of Stephen 
Clark.—A Canal vk tzhagh.—An Inepeurer State Pri- 
sons, in ‘he place of Norwood a —A Judge of AS Court of of Appa, in the place of Hi- 
ay | whose terms of service will expire on the last ber. 

Also Tw vhawe term expires Bosses Sourt for the First Judicial a Distro to te lace of Wa. 
Mitchell, whose term expires ber 3ist, 1857, and one in place of Chas. A. ap 
poin a yh the of. a . Whiting. awe "alan oe 

Superior Court, in the place of Joseph 5. Bosworth « 
je ef tho Conte of nen Pleas ithe place of Datel at Aer a 
“Or 


‘arthy.—A Justice of the First District in the city 
—A Justice of the Second [istrict in the 








stric’ 

of John Anderson, jun.—A Justice of the Sixth District in the city of New 

ia place of Anson Willis.—A Justice of the Seventh District in the ctty of New Y. ie 

of Thomas Pearson.—A Police Justice of the First District oyly by New York, 

lace of James H. a Police Justice of the HRY a in i Se of New 
e 


im the city 


Sieeeae 
county of New York. ™- Member ~ 4 pr te each Pore 
and ae of New . viz: Second, Third, Fone Fifth, 
Ninth, Tenth. Eleventh Twelfth, La Fourteenth, F' 
Assembly + peer 
Washington Smith.—A Surrogate, in place 
James M. Smith.—A District Attorney, in place of A. 
of John 8. Doane.—A!l whose terms of office will expire» on bay Ay last da: 
Yours respectfully, HEADLE h --—- of State. 
Sabine kann New Yors, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
ment of the Statute in such case made and provided. M 
Sheriff of the city and county of New York. 
me All the 0 pantie newspapers in the for alverut will — the above once in each week until 
the Gestion, and m hand in their Soaked for the same, so that they may be laid 


before the hoard ~ bee isora, nes Hy See Revised Statutes, vol 1, chap. 
6, title 3, article 3d, part ist, page lames — aes 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Eis ae ome pane 


This i of & SUPERIOR QUALITY, grown 
and is bellew od t at be fly a 
ris vad Pin PARKLING 


to the best Imported © 
CATAWBA, * and of the “ CAB 


fe le, ti - befor ait, b 
pias meso iad RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 


BeAr ArrornTa> ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR by yy 


.T.” in cases, 


BLL U08 | BISCA TINE.—The best and healthiest food Infan 
walle, Trevers Py tay I by ae ” 


dway, and 2580 Fourth Avenue. 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 


asa GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WL 74 or et 
thout Profit. securing sums at death 


COMPANY. 





REMOVAL. 

B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


with or wi or at specified ages, Half. 

, one half of the Premium for for the first seven remaining at interest asa 
on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, survivorship. 
remalum, receivable sal or i Fey instalmen 

vi anni or or quarter! 
Ameen ‘exbbits of of the affairs of the C ‘aad annual M ons of The me 
ssurance Fund bears a full usiness and Some 
Policies of ive years” san irchased ata al 


P 
who may be necesaitated to discontinue poymens of Premiums, 
ma mtr olicies for of caupller aqneunie edane umbered with further charges. 
aycachanae thet pl of residence travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the And at 
SOs SURE 
of Fine Groceries, Se i the most 


Be Ld 
The Fi neat Descriptions of all Kinds of Fresh Teas Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Fhe Chie ‘iret kinds of Piekies, Sances, pele gb Mustard, Sweet Oil, 

halia Hams, Beet Tons 
which they deliver free Soap eases of the above places, and all 
bouring country adjacent thereto 


J. 3. DRUMMOND & CO., 


CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Af Bemmmntres tends Seem and Well. Assorted of @ 





{n wood or g 


AVE CONSTANTLY ON aes, "ANDO OFFER FOR Sa uveny DESCRIPTION 
a randies, Rare Old Wines, 
brands of Champagne, including nwa MAK SUTAINE. All the dierent vastotles Claret 


Sardines, &c. 
a een et their Celebrated Boauixctos Hams, West- 
PROSHEN BUTTER te Nostved fresh every cortege the mest approved ——. All of 
tbe neigh- 


Stock roceries, Wines, Teas, and 
which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebrated City 
« and other Celebrated Brands of Champagne. Brandies, Wines, Cor- 
dt ladelphia Ales jes and Fate. a 


aa in great variety. 
Gilloux paatinee, Olives, and A e's P W. 8. C. Club House Gin, 
lase. 





INVINCIBLE RANGE. 
vented and Patented tn 
reat a favorite 


become so 
sales have increased to 1,500 ranges per annum. “Ail comcede that 
true aod mechanical 


E 
(uecessor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 


‘oie pte ig constructed on 


‘ater Street, N. Y. 


1853, by Jordan L. 
URING THE SHORT Bi oa. 4 are tg —_— oe. THEY HAVE 
grea oun to 


ro. MOET IRON IRON WORK pares 1:7 





backs and hot air a 
Caden nad Toa Crna; Copper, and iron Kitehen F ~g {}. 
was York. 
—Manufacturer of Portab.e 
Jan. 8h, V 


206. 
N. Aubin's Universal Generator, 
Country et ae also, Villages and Cities. 


COBB'S 
PAtext HOTEL, SALOON L 2S) ee foe Bavom, Wits paren 
rs, ning rooma, andry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Ovens, wake bres, Sinks 4 eS a 


as Works. 
a Siveiauaral tee sabia Srorable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 
wow Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hctels, 





NEEDLES; FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING SALA 
HE Undersigned Lo pay the FIRST PREMIUM for the above 
Fr on hand a large and well-assorted 


aemreunamuaes THOMAS HW BATE, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 





be the best 


Articles at the Workd’s 

‘air—and const of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 

Beas, TROUT PLIES, ae be., of every variety, which he is able to supply om the most libe 
terms. 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their [nterest to call and examine his 
their purchases. 


N. B —Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, Fish. 
to be beat Bait for Prolling ever invented. 





C. CONROY, 66 Ye Sevens, 2 lew York, 
pe Eo dealer. rh nine 8! ver, and the Crystal Palace medals were 
Te 3. ©. for the Sh aseel emanate 

The trade supplied at moderate 
Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all 


Manufacture 
Roda, Reels, Lines, y- oS sind chery ariele to eu the 
awarded to 


and on liberal terms. Fykes, Seines, and al) kinds of 





RATE & eOnT ames arere bent.ty, viene 
“Dr, 12 Waverly 
pha te eed earietly om 
w 
other method. Established The Public should be contin 
gore of the above patent. 


EDDING, 
Broadway, 








TOU GRTTING B BALD! Is your Hair turning Do you 
pete and moustaenes! Your hair to be sc =i and gicesy? | Pal 


hers | are your 
use BHOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which even rans in ite 
and $1.50 per bottle. Bogle’s Balm of Uyther: 


on the and 
eng the "cangleston of the 
guarantee, when 














PORTA RIP ge 
Orteana, Jeerson, H Charles, 616, ee., prompuy attended 10 


ND UNUSUAL 


til further notice, on all Casm Punceases or Looxine-G 
> ART Baseman, &c., whieh will be sold, of the d 
eat Prices, end the privilege of ve said deduction from an 
reat variet engray in: ven ra 
alee WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., $53 Broadway 





GREAT A ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
BE FRaMes 





A! 
wens HW4LL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF 
Medals at the World's Fair, London. 
A ind 1863, and are the only Safes that 


FeThese Safes are now afmitted 
scribers challenge the world to sprint am iacanee 
Srgtone Serene Se bottoms Gren, or 
‘The eaboart Sistine ae M 
priene  s 
N es, sul or the sec 
at from twenty: five toGve banares Comers, 


jer-Proof Locks 
187 and 139 Water Street. 
welry and other val 


LOCKS, THE sane THAT WERE 
, L851, and the World’s Fair, New 
were awarded Medaleat the London Wi. rid 


be superior to any ever offered the public, and the suab- 
of these Safes failing to preserve their 


the lock. 
authorized to make and sell Her- 


FOR LiFe. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 





Half Premium | Whole Prem 
With Profit. | With’t Profit. ist seven y Pe ef lie 
$173 s% $i 88 $2 13 rm 
= 1 06 213 273 28 
232 13 38 38 292 
273 1“ 465 371 
Forms of proposal and ai tai te i am 
M. SIMONS. Hamihen ¢ ¢ obtainea on application to THOM AB 


4 iy 
Secretary, or to an, pA > Agents alse 
at Detroit, Michigan at 8 John, N. B.. and at sn Soun's Newn 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPany 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH SCOT HERA SION 95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROSS 
ing the Atlantic. Half Premiums me wey remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 
lornia, Australia, and special pee 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acruary. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO, 68 WALL STREBT. 
Cash Capt $250,000, 
N the 3d — 2 the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for the 
} a 


Edwia D. Do Morgen. 
~ Caswell. 
L. 8. —- 


At or death | At 65 or death 
if earlier. if 





1 AGE. 














And aia mon y 5 etBineen ra held th fol ”ALMER, 
a are ore, ¢ followt: x . 
bt unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing 1 ne day, ‘wie 4 az Bea 
ale Gomenny nfo ‘inues to tasure against Loss or 
Honwanald eraltare, Dalltingn Ships in Fort, and 
ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 
THE NEW YORE AMD LIVERPOOL U. S. M. STEAMERS 
Pan whinge Hag he 
ex E.paiper. | The BALTIC. 
CDREATIC Capt. West 
4 bag he be eye = reas) tr the @ wumees 
po pe or poseoneere unequalled 
po — yooh Epes 
rom Li 





The ATLANTIC. 


clusive use of exira si 
An su — attached to —— 
The Ships of this Une ‘ugh 





ap cares OF SAILING. 
rom 


*o, 56 Wall-street, New York. 
Ne Zt Astin Priars, London. 
Oo. 
Paris. 


accountable for gold, silver, bull specie, jewelry 
ills af nding are signed teneion conden eat value thereof ex- 





CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STEAMERS 
BETWEEN N. SOUTH. IN, LONDON & BREMEN. 
HE egy! BRITISH STEAMSHIPS “QUEEN OF THE 80 ee tona, 
ea; “INDIANA,” 2864 tons, x AKER; “ARGO,” Z5ib tons Capi 
EUROP An AND AMERICAN avpan SHIPPING COMPAN LON. 
SOUTHAMPTON, aaukunt ws sail from NEW YORK oa — y 
WEDNESDAY, for LONDON ‘and is, soncuing 8 SOUTHAMPTON t land passengers 
ont mails for Rngland and France. one day at , and then proceed 
s RETenixe. they will leave BREMEN for NEW yous. on @ alternate 
stopping on! Lp These steamsh first class, oa 
” 
aor ag ey urgeon attached to each ship.—The rates of freight to 
RATES OF aca Cabin, $80 
The steamship “ 


Second Cabin, 
Sioa from ew YORK, on NVADNERISA Goisber a8 
jp my daly ©. H. SAND, 11 Soath Wiliam Street. 








CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 








D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
Wircnez, mrss. 


COUR ANODYNE ution ACHE Se pnorr. cl cet will ye suffer? 





sold by A. B. 8. 
Ps pected y a naan ANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulten Breet, New York. 





~ eh 
Bold at the = 
and $1 per manufactory, wo 


er a 


box. 
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-t,, +4 Canreas, RAILROAD COMPANY Is Now FREPARED TO SELL 
eres of Choice Farming Lands i 


z 
ila 
erate 
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Hist 
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EKLLXIR 
great benefit to persons 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL 

















THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Bartiors, 2367 tons, R. Leitch | Crry or Maxcuesten, 2109 tons, Kennedy 
Crry or Wasaineton, 2380 tons, Capt. Peirte. | Kaneanoo, Jefirey 


TI = age 
Kangaroo, . » 
RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE.—F New York and Philadelp! —From 
yn ep hh UBM 15 Gina cording ee 
Thin Cease" FSStRSna a Nim mamper ef Hird Cue Poocages eb 
oy taabtagn sopra « 





AFB. 
Sree eke 
from fi tpwardnapoas 
of the Compaay, 
JOHN G. DALB, No. 15 Broadway, New Agent. 
Nos. l and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agent. r es 





























NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Hexprice Hupson. PaLestine, 


‘Ausasas Mans. 
DRarts'0 ‘ON ENGLAND, IRELAND Si. SOUTLAND. Ww w rR 
ENGL ALES FRANCE AND GRR 


y other 
pun rect ‘New Yor. 


Be | , St. George’s Buildings, Liverposl. 
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